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LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 
R. Bosworts Sirsa, M.A., late Fellow of Trini 
liege, Assistant Master at Harrow School. Wit 
Maps and Portraits. 2 vols.,8vo. $5.00. 
No book of recent times has been received with more 
h and earnest praise. It is the life of one of the 
ndest and noblest heroes who ever served the British 
Government in India. With perdly an exception the 
American press, as well as the English journals, unite in 
calling it one of the greatest biographies ever produced. 
« We commend this work without qualification as one 
of the best to be found in the whole range of recent 
biography.”"—New York Churchman. 


A New and Cheaper Authorized Edition, 
LETTERS AND MEMORIALS 


of JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Twovols.in one. Cr.8vo, 
with steel Portrait, $1.50. Library ed., 2 vols., 8vo, $4. 
“ The literary sensation of the season... . No such 
lively, entertaining letters have been published in this 
generation.” —Hartford Cowrant. 


SHORT STUDIES on CREAT SUBJECTS 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. Fourth series. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
“Some of Mr. Froude’s most perfect illustrations 
are to be found in this volume,—and who has given us 
euch exquisite images as he?”’—-London Athencum. 


DR. McCOSH’S PHILOSOPHIC SERIES. 

No. i— CRITERIA OF DIVERSE KINDS OF TRUTH, 
as Opposed to Agnosticism: being a Treatise on 
Applied 

No. 2.—ENERGY, EFFICIENT, FINALCAUSE. 
By MoCosua, D.D., LL.D 


No. 3.-DEVAKLOPMENT : What it Can Do and What |“ 


It Cannot Do. Each 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cts, 

« It is not unlikely to prove true in the end that the 
most usefal popular service which Dr. McCosh has 
rendered to the cause of right thinking, and to a sound 
of life, is his proposed ‘ Philosophic Series.’ ”’ 
— The ependen 


t. 
SOCRATES: 

A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and parts of the 
Phedo of Plato, containing the Defense of Socrates 
at bis Trial, his Conversations in Prison, with his 
Thoughts on the Future Life, and an Account of his 
Death. With an Introduction by Professor W. W. 
Goopwin, of Harvard College. 

A new and cheaper edition. Paper covers, 50 cts. 


“The translation is supremely good, rendering the 
original into pure, simple, direct, and lucid English, 
not absolutely literal, and yet so nearly so that only a 
careful comparison with the Greek reveals its depart- 
ures from exact literalness ; and these departures are 
uniformly in the interest of perspicuousneéss and sim- 
plicity in the English idiom.”—N. Y. Evening Post 


THE RELIGIONS OF, THE ANCIENT 


Including Egypt, Assyria,and Babylonia, Persia, India, 
Pheonecia, Etruria, Greece, Rome. By GEORGE 
RAWLINSON, M.A., author of “ The Origin of Na- 
tions,” etc, 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 

* The historical studies which have elevated this au- 
thor’s works to the highest position have made him fa. 
wiliar with those beliefs which once directed the world’s 
thought; and he has done literature no better service 
than in this little volume. . . . The book is, then, to be 
acce;ted as a sketch, and as the most trustworthy 
sketch in our language, of the religions discussed.” — 
N. Y. Christian Advocate. 

THE INDEX CUIDE TO TRAVEL AND 

ART STUDY IN EUROPE. 

A Compendium of Geographical, Historical, and Ar- 
tistic Information for the use of Americans (Alpha- 
betically arranged,) BY LAFAYETTE C, LOOMIS, 
A.M, ith Plans and Catalogues of the chief Art 
Galleries, Mage. Tables of Routes, and 160 Outline 
Illus, 1 vol., 16mo, 600 pp., $3.50. New and rev. ed. 
PartI. Scenery, Art, History, Legend,and Myths. 

(Including descriptions of places, tuildings, mone: 

ments, works of art, and the historical facts, legends, 

and myths connected with all these ) 

a Il. Plans and Catalogues of the Art Galleries 

urope. 

Part IIl. Maps, Tables, and directions for all lead- 

ing Routes of Travel. 

The requirements of the American in Europe at the 

resent day are essentially different from those of 

wenty years ago. There is no longer any need of a 
very great part of the minute information and direction 
as to the commonplaces of travel which have hitherto 
filled so much space in guide-books. They have also 


taken too little account of the fact that not only the 
scenery and famous places of Kurope draw to it Ameri- 
can travelers, but that to the intelligent visitor a 
supreme attraction of the Old World lies also in its 
great collections of art. The statement of contents 
given above shows in part how admirably the present 
work covers this ground for the first time. 


I@™ For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


427a 


mail upon receipt of price by 
Publishers, 
743 and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW READERS. 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 
Bound in Cloth. 180 Ilustrations. 


> 


IN ALL THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD READERS, 
IN MECHANICAL EXECUTION, 


UNSURPASSED { IN GRADATION, IN CHEAPNESS 


180 ILLUSTRATIONS (18 of which are full-page) engraved from ae drawings and oil paint- 
ings made especially for this series by Peter Moran, Alice Barber, 8S. J. Ferris, Thomas Moran, 
Faber, Stevens, Peer, Beusell, Sheppard, Scey, Beard, Faas, Cary, Lummis, Sayre, 
Lippincett, and other eminent artists. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER. 


The province of a Reading book is to furnish proper material for teaching reading. It seems necessary 
to assert this in view of the modern tendency to inwrap, onend: and generally confuse that part of a child’s 
education known as “learning to read” with a multiplicity of irrelevant matters,—kincred, perhaps, but not 
material, and which, like the modern “ variations” to an old-time melody, either divert the mind from the 
subject mainly ander consideration or a uise its identity. The publishers of Butler's Series have 

resented in these new readers all that has mn deemed essential for teaching reading easily and properly. 

hese essentials are given in the best style. Whatever differences of opinion there may be in regard to the first 
proposition, there can be no question as to the beauty and clearness of the typography, the artistic finish and 
appropriateness of the illustrations, and the thorough, ca refal gradation secured by the anthor’s plan of ——_ 
ment. In the matter of ee. the three main points taken into consideration were the sentiment of the 
lesson, the easiness or difficulty of the words ased in its expression, and the proper variety of pleasing and 
instructive material. Many selections, not too advanced in sentiment, were either modified in language or 
rejected as interfering with a distinct plan of a gradual increase of the , which allowed only a 
limited number of new words to each lesson, These vrords, being aay Sa not only indicate the 
current provunciation, but also furnish valuable ——— for phonic analysis. 

The publishers, in submitting these books to the educational public as the proper judges of their merits, 
do so with a fair degree of confidence in their ays ges It would be useless to say that the series is cheap, 
beautiful, well graded, and well fitted generally for teac!:ing reading, if such were not theScase; and on these 
points they have no hesitation in allowing the books to s peak for themselves. 


Liberal terms will be made for Read:srs exchanged for this new series. 44 
or 


cial discount to the trade and dealers ge::erally. Freight paid on all supplies 
introduction, and an allowance made to persons authorized to handle supplies. 


SAMPLE SETS. . 
Sample sets of this series will be sezit by mail for-examination on receipt of 
50. amount will be returned if tle books are introduced. 


Send for Specimen Pages, Circulars, and Catalogues. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


18 South Sixth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


SENT 


EF 


FRE 


GINN, HEATH, & CO’-S8 NEW CATALOGUE 


New-England Journal of Education: The 
contents show a list of books for school and college uses, 
of English literature, Greek and Latin authors, mathe- 
matics, music, German; geographies, globes, maps, and 
miscellaneous aids to instruction, unequaled by Ameri- 
can publishers. The testimonials of tne several books 
are of a character which may well jastify the house in 
indulging in acommendable pride. The mechanical 
execution of their books is first class,—the work of their 
own printers and binders. 


Boston Advertiser: It is customary to call every 
new book the best, and to say that everybody should 
have it. Such praise is creditable to the human heart, 
an injustice to truth, and a flagrant abuse of language. 
Most of our school-books are not good, and many of 


them are the merest compilations of incompetence, 


OF — 


Hitherto our school editions of the classics were gener-| Whe Publishers’ Circular, London: A very 
ally inferior to the English editions, in editing as weil | neat catalogue. 


as in mechanical workmanship. The binding of our 8 
school. books is still imperfect. Hence it is a matter of — 
hy wention of more really excellent text-books than any 
Teachers are wronged when inferior books school-book catalogue issued A... 
their attention is ca to the publications o DD,| iomer B. Sprague, Prin. of Eng. High School 
Heath, & Oo. This firm bids fair to win for itself an | ceonot te 
enviable reputation, and we hope that they will never | very handsome “ Catalogue of Books,” the tinest I have 
attach their name to any publication which is not an | seen, Aman of any taste would think twice, yea, a 
honor to the bouse. Their catalogue is a refreshing | dozen times, before flinging it where so many book-lists 
fact in the dreariness of our educational literature. soon find their way,—into the waste basket. Your 
Publishers’ Weekly, N. W.: The catalogue is| house may justly teel an honest pride in both its 
remarkable for its handsome typography. exterlor aud its contents. June 8, 1883. 


ENCOURAGED by our offer in the Spring of a Prize for a Poem on Steel Pens, the results of w.ich 
we believe were mutually satisfactory both to ourselves and the numerous contributors, we have concluded 


to offer a second PRIZE of TEN DOLLARS for the Best Poem on Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
Poem must not exceed 24 lines, nor allude to other makers. 


Competitors to inclose 10 cents, for which 


they will receive 12 best assorted Steel Pens. Decisions will be based on literary merit. No puffs wanted. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 26 John Street, New York. 


Award made October 1. 


ASK 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN 


Graphite Pencils 


S—Soft. 

S M—Soft Medium. 
M— Medium. 
H—Hard. 

V H-Very Hard. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. a 


Eirasive Rubber. 


(Patented March 7, 1882.) 


PREPARED BY _A_ NEW PROCESS. 
and warranted by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., - 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIII.—No. 2. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


= 
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Agents Wanted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


TAR BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 

and make from $235 te $75 weekly, write to 
393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.!. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


Popular Science News 


AND 


Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


The paper has been established for seventeen years 
under the editorship of Dr. J. M. Nichols, and presents 
all the Latest Discoveries in SCIENCE, AGRICULTURE, 
MEDICINE, etc., in popular lacngnage within the com- 
prehension of all. To teachers and families it is indis- 
pensable. It is published monthly at $1.00 per year. 

Teachers and students desiring profitable employment 
during vacation are invited to correspond with the pub- 
lishers. Sample copies sent free. A liberal commis- 
sion allowed to agents. Address 

POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS CO., 


427c 165 High St., Boston, Mass. 


WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 
TALKS ON TEACHING, 


By CoL. PARKER, 


in every city and town in New England. For terms, 
apply to HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
423 tf 25 Arch Street, Boston. 


DIES \AJHITE |JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ® ° ever pub’d 
A HISTORY of every Adminis- 


NEW EDITION. tration from Washington to the 


present time, with over 2) Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. 


Devoted to sermons, lectures, Biblicay 
comments, questions of the day, prayer meeting talks, 


Monthly. 


8. 8. cause, mission work, ete, Special Contributors : 

Jobn Hall, D.D., J. H. Vincent, D.D., 

William Taylor, D,D.. Bishop 8. Fallows, 

Thomas Armitage, D.D., R. D. Hitebcock, D.D., 

O. H. Tiffany, D.D, J. M. Backley, D.D., 

J. L. Withrow, D.D., C. 8. Robinson, D.D., 

A. C. Potter. D.D, William Ormiston, D D., 

T. De Witt Talmage, D.D., C. F. Deems, D D., & others, 
‘four pages. Illus. Price 25cts. Yearly, $2.50. 

Send for terms. An Agent Wanted in every co 

tion. E. B. TREAT, /’ud., 757 Broadway, New r=. 


TREASURY 
comic 


300 best-loved gems of song 
% » sentimental, and sacred, — ran 
- Would cost in sheet form in stores nearly $100 
here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. Highly pra 
by such eminent critics as Patti, Nilsson, Whitney, Gil- 
more, Thursby, and others. Is immensely popular. 
Sells veryfant. home-circle and wants 


BAKER, PRATT & 
General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers IT RESTORES THE 
~ SITUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEU iy 
EXCITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIG 


GIVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES 


It gives vitality to the 
vents fretfulness, and gives q 
to infants and children, as it promotes 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1. 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 

Booksellers, Stationers, aid School Furnishers, 
No. 19 sond Street, New York. 


ed by any one, with a common paint-brush, to an 
foruse.’’ Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.75; Half Gall 


Blackboards : 


$1.50; No. 3, 3 x4 ft., $2.00. 


Send for Circular. (404) 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phos-phites. 


ENE LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LAS- 


IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 
insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, pre- 
uiet, rest, and sleep. It gives a better disposition 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Oz-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CBOSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


on, $3.25; 
WOOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material. Finest sur- 


face. All sizes. 
LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth).—A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 


tightly like a map, without injury. 36 and 46 inches wide. $1.25 and $2.00 per 
ROLL BLACKBOARDS.—Lapilinum mounted on rollers. Prices, No. 1,2x38 ft., $1.00; No. 2, 2% x 3% ft., 


E NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, 
STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 
OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 


health to brain and body. 


CA 


sible qualities. t, 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, Black Diamond Slating : fakes 


surface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with 
Gallon, $6.00, 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


191 Fulton St., New York City. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J & H. BERGHE 


just issue 


Patent 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 
wherever used. 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary Hard 
Finish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 
can also be easily erased. 

We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 
construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of being laid entirely upon the 
surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through; 
therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 
entirely overcome. ‘ 

OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using our Improved Blackboard. 
We are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 
at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 
work to be done, or it may be applied by any good plasterer. It is put up in tight 
packages, mixed ready for use, and sold for five cents a pound, requiring about 
six pouods of material for a square yard of surface. Small quantity with direc- 
tions sent for trial if desired. The best testimonials can be furnished as to its 
merits. Any further information will be cheerfully given. Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 
[425 tf] Providence, R. I. 


OSEPH GILLoTT's 
STEEL’ PENS. 


P. O. Box 35. 


. Take Notice. GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 


ANY TEACHER CAN ORDER AT THE FoL-| OBJECT -FORMS and SOLIDS. 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL: 
Gillows, 303 ...... 85 cis. Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 
sterbreek, 333 ........ ood. 
Gitlows, Send for List to 
sterbreo BBE o ood. HA 
Speneerian, +4 S. W. HOLBROOK, 
Esterbrook, 138 ........ 60 as good. | Wispsor Looxs, Or. 


Assorted sample-dozen, 6¢. Sent 
of price, THE N. E. PE 
[Send stamps or P. O. Order.]} P 


Wanted, Principals and Professors. 


We are working up specially vacancies as above, Those 


it. For terms, address HUBBARD BROS., 10 Rodesal 


B. BENJAMIN, new yorx,| Gatalogues on Application, 
ated Importer and Manufacturer of Part 160 pp.) 
School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals,| ¥.#zisscreodie.aite" 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
994 Chestuat St., Philadelphia. 


Writes Black at once. Absolutely permanent. The 


only ink that is rey non-corrosive to steel pens. 
For sale everywhere. FOUNTAIN INK 00., 
425 zz 7 John Street, New York. 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 


601 WASHINGTON St., Bos'ron, MAss. 
in Colors 


SILK BANNERS sna ‘Gere: 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


59 Carmine Street. 


= Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 2650 as 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


<a MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 2 
154 Catalogues on application. cow 


SCHOOL MEDALS 
Of Gold and Silver, chea 
than any other firm in the 
egy Satisfaction in every 
case. on ms cut and en- 
graved. Gold Rings made to 
order. Goods sent to all parts 
of the coun Send comp 
for Illustra’ Price list. 
BT. W. KIP 
M tg. Jeweler, 
63 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Z Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments. 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
«nd Supplies for Civil eers and Surveyors for 


Engin: 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


of Copper age Tin for 
ools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and ad 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS PRICE, $2.50. 
W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL History STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Send fer The Journal Premium List, 83. 


. 
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of 24 pages free. | 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
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THE BIRCHES. 


BY MRS, LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


O beautifal White-Birch 
Through the forest will I search 
Till the fullness of your beauty I discover, 
Where the shining river flows 
Your white fingers to disclose 
Throwing kisses o’er its ripples like a lover. 


Or amid the cloistered shade 
Of your ivory colonade 
Veined like alabaster pillars round a shrine, 
Sing the pretty chanting choir 
To the weird Molian lyre 
While your flickering boughs like silver candles shine. 


Is there purer, fairer dream 
Than the cool, embowered stream 
Flowing low beneath your censers as they wave 
Over rosy fringing threads 
Of the roots from mossy beds, 
Softly swinging where the limpid currents lave ? 


amid the winter snows 
Where my fair belovad goes, 

Stand the birches all in robes of crystal dressed ; 
And the light o’er her and them 
Shines like spotless diadem,— 

Heavenly purity and innocence expressed, 


While the calm upon her face 
And her tender trusting grace 
Are reflected in that lovely counterpart; 
So I greet the Birches there 
As the fairest of the fair, 
Pouring out the constant homage of my heart. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The moral union of a free people educating them- 
selves by self-help and the public aid of the Common- 


wealth in liberty of conscience, and a healthy diversity 
of culture, is the vigor and maturity of a nation.— 
Cardinal Manning. 


Tue HAND AND THE Brarn. — It is a popular delu- 
sion that factory, farm, and mill-work requires mere hu- 
man machines, with intelligence at the minimum. 
This idea arises from a failure to see the relation be- 
tween intelligence and skill. With every division of la- 
bor there is an increase of demand for finer skill, finer 


sight, finer distinctions of the senses, the memory, and 
the thought. A true school-training cannot fail to im- 
prove these elements and thus make the person a better 
workman. A stupid head and a deft hand are never 
found together. — Minn. Journal. 


Inpivipua.iry. —— It used to be the great cry of 
educators in a former time, that the teacher should 
“mould ” his pupils, just as in the glass factory at Pitts- 
burgh they turn out glass bottles all after one pattern 
—they mould them! Then every teacher put his brand 
on every child. The child had to do as he did, — each 
was a little edition of the pedagogue. Another teacher 
came, and he’d mould them all over again! There was 
never a greater error promulgated. Children are not 
80 many lumps of clay for the teacher to mould. Nature 
is differentiated. It does not run in a common 


groove. Each has a character sui generis. The work 
that ignores this distinction is wrong. Understand 
each child’s nature, so far as you can. Each will one 
time find @ different occupation, and by treating them 


as individuals, the useless attempt at “ fitting round 
pegs in square holes” will be avoided. A _ child’s 
characteristics and inclinations need not be catered to, 
but the method of teaching that child must be applied 
to the facts of the case. — Penn. School Journal. 


Tse Mecuanic Arts.— There is such a thing as 
“a liberal education in the mechanic arts,” just as there 
is a liberal education in science or in letters. It is 
called a liberal education, because it consists in learn- 
ing, not the specialties of a practical trade, but the fun- 
damental arts that apply in many trades. As a liberal 
education in science and letters+is what the future 
professional man most needs, so a liberal education in 
the mechanic arts is what the young artisan most needs 
as a preparation for his chosen trade. But modern 
shops do not give this. Shall public instruction under- 
take to give it ?— Supt. H. P. Seaver, Boston. 

Tur Way. —The real purpose of public education, 
the moving spring, is this: That the nation educates its 
sons and its daughters in order that the nation itself 
may be benefited ; that it strives by education to make 
its children honest and true and virtuous, that the na- 
tion itself may be such; that it aims to give culture to 
them, so that the nation itself may be cultured ; that it 
desires to give all wisdom and intelligence and mental 
power possible, so that the nation itself may be wise and 
powerful and intelligent; that it trains to the intelli- 
gent exercise of all the duties of citizenship, so that the 
nation of citizens may know itself, and live ! 

Our duty, therefore, in the premises is clear and plain 
—to educate for the nation first and always; to uphold 
a public-school system in its purity, and free from all 
admixtures or contamination with extraneous subjects ; 
to oppose strongly any attempt to weaken it by specious 
devices or plausible speculations. — Teacher. 

America’s Horr. — It is too much to say that the 
women of the United States possess to-day influence 
and direct power beyond those of the women of any 
other country. There are as truly the nation as are the 


men who, under existing laws, are held responsible for 
the nation’s life. And, under God’s law, theirs is the 
superior moral sense from which must spring the purify- 
ing force sufficient for the saving of a people. — Gen. 
S. C. Armstrong, Va. 


A Carnoric PLEA FoR THE CuiAssics. — All the 
liberal professions have, or ought to have, a thorough 
grounding in the classics. In the United States, 
unfortunately, the modern utility school of education is 
just now in possession. So, to-day, with all their pre- 
sumed advantages and improvements, our non-Catholic 
colleges, the Yales, the Harvards, and the rest of them, 
do not turn out the scholars, the writers, and the gentle- 
men of a generation or two generationsago. They may 
be deeper in logarithms, or more proficient in the skele- 
ton use of scientific studies, but they are neither men- 
tally nor morally men of the same large calibre as their 
sires and grandsires. Sowe have many smart maga- 
zine-writers to-day in this country ; but the writers of 
books worthy of consideration are growing fewer and 
fewer; while Englishmen, who still stand by the old 
standards of study that they inherited from Catholic 
forefathers, furnish a constant stream of distinguished 
and brilliant writers.—Catholic Review. 

A Caution. — If vitality has been hopelessly sacri- 
ficed in the preparation for real work, repentance 


comes too late ; college honors may prove all the honors 
that shall crown a life, the chase for them having ex- 
hausted all power of further conquest. — N. Y. 7ribune. 


Too Lone Scuoor-Sessions. — A government com- 
mission in Alsace-Lorraine for the investigation of the 
sanitary conditions of school-life has made a report in 
which, besides noticing the unfavorable conditions that 
usually receive attention in such documents, stress is 
laid upon the fact that the principles of mental education 
have not partaken during late years of the progressive 
improvement waich has characterised most branches of 


knowledge. Thus, the greater variety of the instruc- 
tion which is imparted by modern education fails in 
many cases to accomplish its purpose, and is of advan- 
tage only to pupils of more than average capacity. Much 
evil is believed to arise from school-children remaining 
too long in a cramped or otherwise restrained position, 
and from the excessive and permature strain to which 
the youthful brain is often subjected, while the dangers 
of moral and physical infection are always present. 
Improvements in the ventilation and sanitary arrange- 


ments of schools, however important in themselves, are, 
it is urged, of comparatively little use, when the pupil 
is kept for too long a time every day in a combined state 
of bodily inactivity and mental tension. — Popular 
Science Monthly. 

Two Mistakes. — The first is the conception of 
intellectual training as the acquisition of information 
rather than the development of faculty. The second is 


the conception of intellectual training as itself constitut- 
ing education, whereas education is the co-irdinate and 
interdependent development of physical, intellectual, 
and moral faculty.” 3. A. Armstrong, in Modern 
Review. 


PIGS IN THE PULLMAN. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO, 


The Pullman car is one of the finest results of mod- 
ern civilization. That a weary man can step into a 
luxurious drawing-room at Washington, at nine o’clock, 
a. m., and in twenty-four hours, without touching 
ground, his parlor transformed to a bed-chamber and a 
dining-room at will, step out at Chicago, is, as Josephus 
Cook puts it, one of the new wonders of the world. 
But even father Adam fell, and all best things abide on 
the edge of an abyss, — the finer the thing, the deeper” 
the pit that yawns beneath it. The Pullman car is no 
exception to this liability, and, at present, there is im- 
minent danger that it will degenerate to something 
very like an esthetic pig-sty. 

For a time the great American nuisance of tobacco 
was kept outside the Pullman. Of course there was a 
constant stream of “gentlemanly” smokers filing 
through the car, with their cigars politely held in their 
fingers, tainting the air and sickening every stomach 
not indurated by familiarity with the weed. Doubtless 
it is slander to say that smoking and chewing are un- 
gentlemanly habits, although, happily, it is no slander 
to say that no lady smokes, chews, snuffs, or dips. But 
this must be said, hit where it will, that no personal in- 
dulgence, not even the habit of drink, has such peculiar 
tendency to blunt the finer sense of courtesy which 
makes a true gentleman as sensitive to the discomfort 
of others as of himself, as the constant use of tobacco. 
The confirmed smoker or chewer, though a Christian 
gentleman in everything else, gets into an unconscious 
habit of parading his pet appetite in a fashion that re- 
quires all the Christian charity of his fellow-man, not so 
addicted, to tolerate. After some years of skirmishing, 
the tobacco brigade has carried the Pullman. In those 
parts of the country where chewing is in vogue, the 
beautiful palace-car seems literally to go by expecto- 
ration, and is fitted up with as complete accommodations 
for the chewer as the dining-room car is for the eater. 
The smoking fraternity is omnipresent, and now claims 
a private room in the Pullman car for perpetual indul- 
gence in its favorite exercise. Of course the pretence 
of shutting off this nuisance from contact with the re- 
mainder of the apartment is a transparent humbug. 
The Pullman is now thoroughly impregnated with the 
odor of the cigar, and its drapery becomes saturated 
more and more, so that it is.a positive torment to the 
large class of people to whom tobacco in any form is 
offensive. And this class is very much larger, even 


among gentlemen, than is supposed; while the lady 
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who really “enjoys” the fumes of the weed, whatever 
pleasant fictions she may utter, is rara avis. Now 
we mildly assert that a man or woman who is compelled 
to inhabit such a drawing-room through one of our long 
American journeys, and to pay the often exorbitant 
charges and incidentalg, has some rights that somebody 
is bound to respect. And yet, unless such man or 
woman proposes to be in a chronic contest, the nuisance 
must be endured. 

There are various other habits, practices, and indul- 
gences by which the great American people are in a fair 
way to make a pig-sty out of the Pullman. There is 
the bustling paterfamilias with whom we recently jour- 
neyed through a day and night, illustrating a consider- 
able class. Our friend was evidently the cousin of that 
very busy Chicago merchant who was only able to get 
in at the closing prayer of his wife’s funeral. The pale 
face and tell-tale lines of his wilted little spouse, mother 
of two tremendous babies, revealed the fact that pater- 
familias was one of those prodigiously-absorbed gentle- 
men who, some morning, glancing over the newspaper, 
are suddenly impressed with the idea that the wife has 
been beaten in the home struggle for existence, and is 
bravely balancing herself on the edge of consumption 
or lingering in the suburbs of a typhoid. Then, of 
course, our boasted American devotion to woman comes 
up, like Jack out of a box, and the energetic husband 
and father probably finishes off poor little madam by a 
rush across the Continent or a race through Europe. 
In the present instance, our newly-awakened friend had 
no time for such dangerous devotion. He had broken 
away from his desk to pilot little madam, with her 
two babies and a pair of formidable Biddies, to 
some new summer-retreat on the top of a hitherto inac- 
cessible mountain in West Virginia, where, as a result 
of a three months’ battle with mountain-diet, insect 
life, two babies and Biddies to match, little madam was 
expected to emerge, in October, the same blooming crea- 
ture who was led to the altar five yearsago! But, though 
the time was short, the parental blood was up, with the 
result that paterfamilias bestowed as much attention on 
his little family of three women and two babies in that 
one day and night as would satisfy the soul of an ordinary 
Christian woman distributed through three months of 
ordinary family life. To call him a steamboat, an engine, 
a limited express, a cyclone illuminated by central 
electric lights, would be a faint suggestion of the career 
of that terrible fellow, through that never-to-be-forgotten- 
by-the-rest-of-the-passengers day and night on that 
Pullman. Our recollections are those of an awe-struck 
observer, gazing with a fatal fascination on this parental 
portent whirling like a water-spout in the center of the 
car, reseating madam once in ten minutes; twisting 
her poor, worn-out frame into every conceivable attitude 
of repose ; tormenting the Biddies with perpetual ex- 
periments in the way of holding, feeding, dressing, and 
sleeping his howling offspring ; telegraphing for all pos- 
sible sorts of refreshment at the next station; throwing 
open windows, until the whole family were covered with 
a grime of dust and coal-smoke, and only subsiding at 
midnight to snore like a regiment in camp through the 
watches of the morning. All this is buta faint attempt 
to picture the horrors of that journey to the disinter- 
ested spectator who had bought his seat just on the 
edge of this fearful convulsion and outbreak of parental 
devotion. 

Now this brother represents a numerous class who, 
having paid for a single or double section in the Pull- 
man, fancy themselves at perfect liberty to make the 
same use of that space as of a tent in the wilderness, a 
nursery at home, or a private yacht at sea. One such 
party can easily make life a hideous dream, or a horrible 
reality to twenty passengers in the same car; yet it 
never seems to occur to that style of person that any 
fellow-creature under the same roof has rights which 
they are bound to respect. 


Now we don’t say that such people, and several 
other kinds who might be delineated, are “pigs in 
the Pullman.” But we do say that they are fast mak- 
ing @ pig-sty of the most beautiful and marvelous in- 
vention of man for the comfort and enjoyment of the 


‘traveler. And we further say that, as man, including 


woman, is an imitative being, there is imminent danger 


of becoming like the animal in whose house you live. 


We should not care to see even the denizens of Beacon 
street try the experiment of living in stables, caves, or 
holes in the ground, roosting in the tops of trees, or dwell- 
ing in any other of the numerous abodes of our humbler 
brothers and sisters of the brute creation. And we are 
quite confident that these good people who are making 
a pig-sty of the Pullman will some day be awakened to 
the suspicion that they are falling into porcine habits 
and practices themselves. 

On the same train we read an interview with one of 
our new railroad kings, who seemed to have done some 
thinking in this direction. He classified railroad man- 
agers as men who fancied passengers were made for the 
railroad, and men who believed railroads were made for 
passengers. He spoke of vulgarity in connection with 
the former, and “refinement” as characteristic of the 
latter. He said, the American traveling public can 
have such accommodations as it will pay for, and that 
he looks for a demonstration from a large class of peo; 
ple in behalf of some arrangement that will not put the 
comfort of a car-load of people in the hands of any one, 
or group, of passengers. He thought that the next evo- 
lution of the Pullman would be in the direction of pri- 
vacy, seclusion, personal and domestic comfort. We 
agree with him. If the Pullman gives no advantage 
over the ordinary car in matters that most concern the 
happiness of the traveler; if, as at present, it often be- 
comes a confinement ina gilded parlor, with a mixture 
of civilized beings and the contents of a menagerie, let 
us begin to speak up and demand the worth of our money. 
Banish the smoking-room and the hideous paraphernalia 
of the chewer from the car, and devise some method of 
ventilation which will prevent one pallid female from fill- 
ing the parlor with a cloud of dust and smoke from an 
open window, and give us a proper nursery-car where 
mothers can make their little ones comfortable without 
driving everybody into lunacy; do any one, or all of 
several things that willrestore this beautiful invention 
to its original promise; or let us stop paying railroad- 
men first-class hotel prices for entertainment in a mov- 
ing Babel which is only a manufactory of days and 
nights of first-class misery. 


CULTURE IN THE COTTON STATES. 


BY J. E, BUSHNELL, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


There can never be a great educational revival in the 
South until the people begin to realize their educational 
need. Some people in the Cotton States maintain that 
“ statistics show a greater degree of illiteracy in the 
North than among the white people of the South.” 
Others are of the vain opinion that “the number of re- 
fined, liberal scholars is proportionally larger in the 
South than in the North.” 

To those who are familiar with the facts and figures 
which fairly represent the actual condition of things in 
the Cotton States as compared with the North, it is use- 
less to speak. But many in the North and in the South 
have heard only one-sided representations of the com- 
parative culture of the South. The masses on either 
side are at the mercy of the few. Much that is written 
and spoken in truth is not received with proper allow- 
ance. It is true, for example, that some Southern peo- 
ple maintain that the culture of the South is superior 
to that of the North. But this particular statement 
does not warrant the universal conclusion that all Southx 
ern<people think as some Southern people do. Who 
tan estimate the exact number of persons, in any given 
section, of this, or that opinion on any given subject. 

A representative alumnus of Roanoke College, who is 
also a graduate of the University of Virginia, writes 
from Atlanta, Ga., to the Roanoke Collegian (V irginia) 
as follows : 

“If we were to include only native-born white people, we 
should find that the North is much less illiterate than the 
South. . . . Weare censured if we reveal certain things, 
if we roughly shake our young men out of that self-conceit 
which is grown so great. Every one who has widely observed, 
and who is capable of comparing, knows that we are not highly 
cultured in the South. We have scarcely any contribution to 
science or to permanent literature. We are,—asa Southerner, 
who is a graduate of a Virginia college, said in the Interna- 


tional Review of October, 1881,—‘ not only ignorant, but, what 
is worse than all, content with our ignorance.’ . . . Now, 


why should we not be anxious to know our condition that we 


may try to improve it? Should we act the part of a Timon, 
when told of our intellectual poverty, and upbraid him who 
would disclose our state to us. The fact that the North is less 
illiterate than the South is as patent as the reason is strong 
andclear. . . . Certainly there is no help for us as long as 
we are kept elevated in this ‘‘fool’s paradise’ of our own in- 
tellectual superiority.” 

The above is worthy of consideration, since it is a fair 
expression of the more enlightened opinion of the 
South. We know that we are not only lacking in lit- 
erary and scientific culture, but careless also about the 
means of culture. Hence we maintain that there can 
never be a great revival until the people,—the masses, 
—begin to realize their need; and we have begun to re- 
alize our need. There is hope for the future, 

The Charleston News and Courier, one of the leading 
papers of the South, has suggested that a genuine edu- 
cational revival may be inaugurated in connection with 
the proposed conference at the Louisville (Ky.) Exposi- 
tion. The News and Courier says that,— 

‘* Any movement having for its object the improvement of 
our schools will, in South Carolina, we are sure, receive most 
cordial and unanimous support.’’ The leading men of the 
South look with alarm at the mass of ignorance in our midst, 
‘*It is claimed,”’ says our Charleston authority, that Kentucky 
has ‘ within herself ample resources to perfect a wise and com- 
prehensive system of general education’; but in South Caro- 
lina, as in all the Cotton States, with perhaps the exception of 
Texas, the rate of taxation for school purposes is already as 
high as the people can bear. Theconclusion is obvious: either 
the schools will have to languish and the poor children grow 
up in ignorance andcrime which is the child of ignorance, or 
the National Government will have to extend its bounty to 
these States and assist them in solving the tremendous prob- 
lem with which they have to deal.”’ 

The hope of the South is in the right education of 
the people, both white and black. The work must begin 
in the lowest circle and grow from the bottom up. This 
is the great argument in favor of the elevation of the 
six-and-a-half millions of colored people in the States, 
The highest must rise with the lowest, or cease to be the 
highest. The degree of culture in the South will never 
be what itshould until the colored people are elevated. 
At present we gre very much like the little boy who 
boasted that he was at the head of his class. There was 
only one other in the class, and that wasa girl. Now, 
without intending to maintain with Dr. Dix the intellect- 


_|ual superiority of man over woman, I shall still claim that 


the South is much like the little boy who boasted that 
he was at the head of his class. The white people of 
the South have a high degree of culture, as compared 
with the ignorant and uncultured negroes about them. 
But what shall we say of such boasting? It is worse 
than that of the little boy. Let us, however, elevate 
the negro, and then the white people must rise or cease 
to be the highest class. We take hold of the long end 
of the lever when we advocate negro education, 


THE THEORE7ICAL PARENT. 
MRS. H. PAINE, MASS, 


“My eldest daughter,” said a lady to a teacher of 
that daughter, “has been the victim of my theories, 
In early life I had a great many ideas of the way in 
which a girl should be educated, and I tried to 
carry them out. But the result is so unsatisfactory 
that I have put my younger girls into the nearest 
school, and leave their management entirely to their 
teachers, though of course I encourage them and help 
them as far as I can.” 

Most teachers have sometimes felt that they were the 
victims of the theories held by the parents of their pu- 
pils. But shall parents have no ideas? What teacher 
would be bold enough to affirm this, however he might 
be annoyed by the conflict of these ideas with his own ? 
The theoretical parent certainly has an important place 
in the educational economy, and is sometimes even a 
stimulus to a conscientious teacher whose power lies in 
plodding work rather than in original thought. 

The child whose parent has theories is usually distin- 
guished by certain qualities, both good and bad. Such 
a child generally has agreeable manners, though there 
may perhaps be a disagreeable self-sufficiency. Buta 
child who has been the object of constant, loving 
thought has probably been made so m.h the compan- 
ion of older people who are earnestly striving to do 
right, that gentleness and conscientiousness have al- 
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most necessarily been cultivated in him, at least indi- 
rectly. Such a child is also likely to have a good deal 
of general culture, to be fond of reading, and to have a 
taste for somewhat higher pleasures than his average 
companion. This is all so well that the teacher is at 
first attracted, believing that here isa subject for whom 
one may work hopefully. In time, however, two diffi- 
culties are likely to arise. The first is, that in such 
cases there has been a persistent attempt to make 
knowledge easy, and the child’s mind is not sufficiently 
disciplined to do thorough work alone, So the habit 
grows of being satisfied with the vague outlines of a 
subject instead of fully mastering it. The result may 
be that the child has a charming ease in dealing with 
many topics, but has no really available knowledge with 
which to meet the stress of life when it comes. Ifa 
teacher observes this tendency, it may doubtless be 
counteracted without much trouble in any conscientious 
child of good, native ability,—that is to say, unless the 
parent interferes; and this he or she is almost sure to 
do, for this is the second and most important difficulty 
in dealing with the children of theoretical parents. 

Now, however wise the parent’s ideas may be, it is 
fatal to urge them against the ideas of an original teacher. 
Such a teacher must work in his own way, and the 
friction of such opposition is exasperating. If the 
teacher and parent are fortunate enough to concur in 
their ideas, however, they may be of great mutual as- 
sistance. But the parent’s ideas may be, though they 
seldom are, far better than those of any teacher. How 
then can they best be carried out ? 

First, in spite of the constant and encouraging gain 
of kindergartens, we still hold to a rather old-fashioned 
idea, which it would be an exceedingly new fashion to 
put in practice, that little children should be, as far as 
possible, taught at home. As more and more mothers are 
themselves well educated, as they care less and less for 
elaborate dress and meaningless calls, we believe that 
they will be more incliped to give systematic, thorough 
training to their little children at home, and that, watch- 
ing each child’s characteristics, they will be able to de- 
cide on the special needs of each, and will be strong 
enough to avoid the indulgence which they see to be 
injurious. Then, when the children are put into school, 
if the choice of the school lies within the power of the 
parent, let it be one in which the plans and methods 
harmonize with his own. Butif he has no choice about 
the school, let him wait quietly for the effect of the 
new instruction on his child. If it seems to be unfa- 
vorable, let him talk the matter over with the teacher, 
showing as little the manner of a critic as possible. If 
all this does no good, and he still believes the teacher 
to be honest and well educated, his only resource is to 
leave the matter entirely in the teacher’s hands; and 
though his own theories may not be carried out, it is 
probable that his child will, on the whole, be quite as 
well instructed as if they were. 

Doubtless when all the world has become reasonable, 
and people of opposite views can always talk courteously 
to each other, keeping their minds open to conviction, 
a great impulse to education will be given by frank 
talks between teachers and parents. At present, how- 
ever, the avoidance of any conversation at all will some- 
times be the part of discretion. 


Natura, Lanevace.— Common emotions, no less 
than tragic passions, have their proofs, although it is 
not every man to whom these proofs are legible. But 
it no more follows that these proofs do not exist, because 
all men are not able to recognize them, than it does that 
there are not different species in botany or zodlogy, be- 
cause all men are not able to distinguish one species from 
another. The common observer knows only a few 
different kinds of fishes. But had any dried bone, 
belonging to any variety in the whole class of mamma- 
lia, been shown to Cuvier, from the inspection of that 
bone he could construct the whole animal to which it 
belonged, and tell whether it lived upon flesh or grass. 
Let a single, solitary scale of fish be shown to Agassiz, 
and he will make a picture of the whole fish to which 
the scale originally belonged. By tokens and testimo- 
nies still more numerous, he who understands the laws 
of temperament, and can read the natural language of 
maa, can decipher their original tendencies, and learn, 
to a great extent, their present character. — Horace 
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SWALLOW-FLIGHT. 
O’er head the twittering swallows come and go,— 

Those feathered spirits of the summer air. 

Nor with the En fish lark their notes compare 
That float amon e listening clouds of snow, 
Bathed in the tide of morning’s purple glow : 

Nor with the lark the world’s wide — they share, 

Yet each doth in her simple bosom 
As giad a heart as ever lark may know. 

So if the soul float but on swallows’ wings, 

While great men’s spirits soar through fame like space, 

Know this, He hears thy simple twitterings 
Who ’mong his bright works giveth thee a place, 

And on thy lowly pinions thou mayst float 

With just as pure a gladness in thy note! 


—ERNEstT W. SHURTLEFF. 


SCHOOL- GOSSIP. — (IL) 


BY GEN, HENRY K. OLIVER. 


Very random it will be, else it were not good gossip ; 
and it occurs to me now to tell why, after a dozen years 
of public service, [ exchanged into the army of private 
teachers, Commencing in the Salem Latin School, in 
1819 (now merged into its high school), I had received 
promotion from time to time, either in pay or position, 
till, in 1827, when the English High School was created, 
I was made its principal, beginning with a single class 
(for the first year) of seventy pupils, easily enough 
maanaged and instructed because of unity in study. 
With increase of classes to three came increase of difti- 
culty in both, especially as one instructor had to do all 
the work. However, the adoption of some points of 
the old monitorial system gave me great relief, and I 
constantly used them, employing my best lads as assist- 
ants. Nothing worth record occurred till near the end 
of my three years’ mastership. Classes of seventy at 
entrance fell away to half that number at graduation. 
My sub-committee seldom called, and I felt small fear 
of them when they did, because then, as now, the aver- 
age schoolmaster knew more in his vocation than did 
therein the average school-committeeman, and examina- 
tion-work, especially in the mathematics,—a main busi- 
ness with us,—was all left to the conscience of the 
teacher. 

But near the end of said three years an inci- 
dent took place, through my own indiscretion, which, 
as small causes sometimes ripen into great effects, pro- 
duced an entire change in my schoolmaster-life. For 
some now-forgotten reason, I had sent a lad (R—— 
R , now a noble and valued citizen of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) to the gffice of the clerk of the general school- 
committee. The day following, I happened to meet 
this gentleman, when the following conversation ensued : 
“Good morning, Mr. L.” (Clerk).—“Good morning, 
Mr. O.;” and then, somewhat brusquely, and with a look 
of reproach, “ Can’t you teach your boys better manners 
than the boy showed whom you sent to me yesterday ?” 
“Why! pray, what happened?” “ Well, during all 
the time he waited for my reply to your note, he stood 
with his cap on, and that was a token of very ill-man- 
ners.” ‘ Yes, it was, indeed, and I will strive to pre- 
vent a repetition. Good morning.” ‘Good morning,” 
and we parted. Whether I were wholly responsible 
for the boy’s manners, may be questionable. 


Now it happened that cause soon arose for another mes- 
sage to the clerk, and I unwisely selected the same boy ; 
and, after telling him of the complaint, still more unwisely 
said to him, that “to prevent another complaint, he 
must go without his cap.” Well do I recall his look of 
mingled remonstrance and negation, as he replied, “Sir, 
I cannot do that.” And he was right; and at this 
point I should have said, “ Well, well, be sure not to 
offend a second time.” But I did not, and I do not 
know why. “Nemo sapit omnibus horis,” and school 
masters are not excepted. My unwise reply, perhaps 
provoked by the lad’s refusal, was, “ Well, then, take 
your cap and go home.” What a blunder! and when- 
ever we have since met, what a pleasant laugh we have 
had over it! He was among the best lads of the lot, 


almost never at fault, and deserves the success he has 
since attained. He quietly reached his cap, passed me 
with a bow, and went homeward. This was on a Friday. 
On Saturday my sub-committee, to whom his father had 
very justly complained, called for my version. I gave 
it, acknowledging my hasty error, saying that I intended 
to send for the lad on the following Monday~and restore 


him to his place. “No,” was the reply; “we have 
heard both sides, and we shall ourselves bring him and 
replace him,” (And herein they blundered.) “Why, 
gentlemen, let me entreat you not to do that. I have 
been in your service nearly a dozen years, with constant 
approval and promotion, and your proposed course will 
be a most severe rebuke, fatal to the discipline of the. 
school, and fatal to my authority as its master. Leave 
it to me, and I can so manage as to satisfy all parties,— 
the father, the boy, you, and myself.” “No, we shall 
bring him back and give him his seat, on Monday morn- 
ing. Good morning.” “Good morning, gentlemen.” 
Monday morning arrived, and soon after school-open- 
ing the committee and the boy arrived. All rose and 
greeted them. A brief address was made to the school, 
and the lad, as directed, resumed his seat, and the com- 
mittee departed. As soon as gone I called the lad to 
my desk, and said, loud enough to be heard by all, 
“ R——,, I am very glad indeed that you are again with 
us. I intended to replace you to-day, myself; but the 
committee, preferring to do it, it is all right. Now, 
please, take this letter to the office of Mr. L——, the 
clerk, as speedily as you can, and get there, if possible, 
before the gentlemen who have just left us.” “Yes 
sir, I will,” said the happy boy, and away he went, and 
and we went about our business. He arrived at the clerk’s 
office in advance, delivered the note and trotted back. 
Soon after, the committee arrived and were greeted with 
the question, “ What is the matter at the high school ?” 
“Nothing.” “Is Mr. Oliver there?” “Oh, yes; we 
have just left the school-room; been putting back the 
boy he sent home.” “You put him back! Now I 
understand. Please listen to a letter just received from 
the master.” (It was substantially in these words :) 

** To the School Committee of Salem: 

‘** Gentlemen,—I hereby resign the office I have held during 
the past three years, of master of the English High School, 
but will remain till my successor is appointed and in charge. 

** Very respectfully, yours, 

** Sept., 1830. ‘Henry K. OLIVER.” 

This course I deemed to be due to self-respect and to 
the respect in which I held the profession to which I 
belonged. Informing friends on the general committee. 
that my decision was final, a successor (himself a mem-. 
ber of the committee) was appointed. With him I 
remained some days, till he felt at home. But he, dis- 
liking the work, resigned within less than a month, and. 
I again took charge, till the appointment of W. H. 
Brooks, Esq., an educational expert. Under him the 
school prospered. 

Query.—In the above, which committed the greater 
error, the sub-committee or the teacher ? 

In my next gossip I may give an account of the 
attempt I made in private work, with myself as my com- 
mitteeman. 


PRACTICAL TALK.—(L) 


BY A. N. EVERETT. 


Whoever, from experience or observation, knows the Hercu- 
lean tasks imposed upon teachers who would keep equal pace 
with the requirements of their high calling, would not adda 
feather’s weight of unnecessary toil to their already overtaxed 
strength. Indeed, from one point of view, never have earnest 
hearts and wise brains seemed more devoted to the discovery 
of every method which can aid the teacher in his difficult art. 
Never has the path of learning been such a royal road, from 
the time when the first flowers of thought are gathered among 
the green meadows of childhood to the time when strong feet 
essay to climb the rugged heights of abstract science. 

From another standpoint, however, where eyes sometimes 
lose sight of the far-off shining goal, and where hearts often 
grow Weary and faint in the effort to guide untrained and un- 
willing feet along the highway, never was there greater need 
of help. There are stumbling-blocks placed in the way, and 
pitfalls dug, often perhaps inadvertantly, which are more fatal 
to successful teaching than was the sunken road of Ohain to” 
the brave but doomed French squadron. Many matters which 
are known to be of vital interest are too often, in conventions, 
committee-meetings and the like, but lightly touched upon, 
either because they are accepted as recognized social evils, 
admitting of but trite comments, or because they affect un- 
pleasantly the over-sensitive nerves of potent authority. Shall 
these things be? Since on the one hand there are hosts of 
parents capable of intelligent, unprejudiced action, anxious to 
secure the utmost and best for their children, and on the other 
equally intelligent, unprejudiced teachers, ambitious of suc- 
cess either through love of their calling or the desire to secure 
an honorable livelihood, why, instead of the attitude of defi- 
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ance and suspicion so frequently maintained by each toward 
the other, should there not be hearty and intelligent codper- 


ation ? 
If it is true that he who speaks from the heart will speak to 


the heart, is it not possible that a few plain, practical talks on 
some of the homely, petty trials and efforts of school-life may 
prove a stroke to set free, here and there, living waters of 
sympathy for the thirsty souls of teachers, and result in direct 
good to the taught. 

To begin with a subject which seems to underlie all others, 
the health and physical development of our boys and girls,—a 
subject without a better understanding and application of 
whose laws our most brilliant intellectual achievements as a 
nation will, in the centuries, prove but ‘‘ the baseless fabric of 
a vision.” It is said abroad that in America one finds the 
most beautiful faces and the worst figures to be seen in any 
land; certainly no careful observer at home can look im- 
partially at our women and girls, both in school and out, and 
not tremble for the physical types of the future. Will these 
girls be mothers of men, with heads, hearts, hands, 

** Like some of the simple great ones 

Gone forever and ever by,’”’ 
who shall guide our nation gloriously onward? Naught save 
sturdy sons of sturdy mothers gave the little Spartan republic 
its centuries of strength and historic fame; and, on a higher 
plane of aspiration, it is a question if even the celestial power 
of knowledge can generate a race of intellectual Titans in 
pigmy bodies. 

What results could be hoped for from grafting the healthiest 
cutting on a diseased branch, or from sowing the best of seed 
on sterile soil! Yet,many a teacher will work, from term to 
term, implanting the principles of some science, and with the 
exception of an occasional direction to stand still or erect, and 
a hap-hazard sytem of ventilation, pay not the slightest atten- 
tlon to the hygienic training of boys and girls at the most 
critical period of their development. Many a father will give 
his horse scientific care and training which he carelessly 
neglects bestowing on his sons; many a mother sews for hours 
on plaitings and shirrings for her daughter, while that daugh- 
ter, sitting or standing on one foot, with one hip and shoulder- 
blade elevated forty-five degrees above the other, chest con- 
tracted and chin protruding, is assiduously cultivating a spinal 
curvature which will soon, to say the least, neutralize the 
effect of any elaborate toilet accessories. 

It cannot be expected that in the five hours of daily school- 
work, in which, under the present system of “cram,” large 
and definite amounts of routine work must be done, the most 
skilled and energetic teacher can give pupils that wise physical 
training which they do not acquire in the other nineteen hours 
at home; but with parents and practical educators working in 
concert, what blessed results may be obtained! In a following 
paper it is proposed to show the modus operandi in certain 
favored localities, in the belief that hygiene in home and school 
is the fulcrum,—wise, harmanious fathers, mothers, and teach- 
ers, the power,—which shall move a world of suffering from 
the present and future of our children. 


LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL. 

One of the most enjoyable things in the life of an average 
teacher is applying for a school. There are many ways of do- 
ing this very needful work, and for the benefit of the unitiated 
I will explain a few of the more common customs by suppos- 
ing you to be a schoolless teacher needing this advice, Before 
you make an application, consider whether you are more likely 
to succeed by applying personally or by letter. If (for a won- 
der) you are good-looking, pleasing in manner, a good judge 
of human nature (every one thinks he is that), and somewhat 
ready of thought and speech, go in person. Call at the trus- 
tees’ houses, admire the children, praise the climate, sigh a 
little and say, ‘‘I often wish that I had a good wife, and could 
settle down,” and look as if you were breaking the (I forget 
which) commandment, pat the dog on the head, lift the small 
urchin upon your knee, and if he looks stupid ask him if he 
wouldn’t like to go to school to you,—if a bright boy his an- 
swer might be unpleasant. 

If there is only one child, don’t forget that it looks like its 
father; if there are more than one, it doesn’t matter whom 
they look like. If the man seems to swallow all your mild self- 
puffing, ask him if there isn’t a church or Sunday school near 
enough for the teacher to attend; also lament the good old 
ways and schools of old. If he seems to be a doubter, poke at 
him “ Descent and Darwinism,” ‘‘ Huxley and Protoplasm.” 
Say that you use very few text-books, but teach the puplis to 
think and reason. You can guess at his politics by the com- 
plexion of the newspaper he takes, and if he takes no paper at 
all you can be certain of his political views. In short, to make 
& successful personal application, you need to have some of 
those admirable qualities possessed in their purity only by 
trained politicians. 

In most cases you might better make application by letter. 
Here you have one great advantage, — you can apply fora 
dozen schools at once, and among so many chances in the lot- 
tery you can hardly fail to draw one prize. As you will be 
more than twice as sure to get an answer by inclosing an ad- 
dressed envelope, you can be both polite and saving. Recom- 
mendations and references are cheap and easy ways of puffing 
one’s self, and, as people still believe*in them, send lots of 

them. They will seldom take the trouble to see whether they 


you have taught for many years, praise the value of experi- 
ence; if you are a beginner, hint at the ruts that old teachers 
fall into. 

Speak of the work done by former teachers, if you have 
known them, with that calm, indulgent sort of an air that 
marks a superior mind, and implies your ability to surpass 
such ordinary work. 

Close with a hint that you are urged to accept other schools, 
but somewhat prefer to take the one you are applying for if 
proper inducements are offered. Try to write a very plain 
hand, as most trustees are far from expert in deciphering 
hieroglyphics, and fine writing is most admired of the three 
R’s. If you can make neat flourishes, bestow them on the 
“Dear Sir,’ or “ Yours Truly,’’ where illegibility does not 
matter. Social lies look just as well if they are a trifle obscure. 
Don’t fail, either in written or persons! application, to drop a 
few hints about the “‘ Quincy Method.’’ True, that phrase is 
getting somewhat stale in educational circles, but it has still a 
modern, advanced flavor for the trustee. Of course you must 
not omit to state that you aim to teach the child to be prac- 
tical. Thoroughness, mental discipline, object-methods, etc., 
are good words to scatter about. 

In conclusion, allow me to give a few causes of failure to 
get schools, from my own personal ‘experience, that you may 
avoid these pitfalls wherein I fell: 

1. Because I thought I knew too much. 

2. I asked too high wages. 

38. Went to the wrong man first. 

4. Wanted to board at the wrong place. 

5. Was of the wrong stripe politically. 

6. Had on a new white shirt and looked stuck-up (country). 

7. Wore my pantaloons inside my boots (city). 

8. Dinner didn’t agree with me, and I was sarcastic. 

9. Wasn’t a Baptist preacher. 

10. Because I wae not a woman. 

11. Pushed a sticky young one away from my new trousers, 
and they thought I did not like children. 

12. Was too late. 
Happy the teacher who does not need to apply for schools, 
but who can indulgently consider unsought offers at high 
wages. For such July hath no terrors, but 
“ Joys unceasing cheer his every day.” 

—C. M. Drake, in Pacific School Journal, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications to this Copyrtuent should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,”’ and reased to W. H. EAsTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


ENIGMA: 41 LETTERS. 
My 4, 2, 3, 7, 32, wrote a history of English literature. 
My 1, 6, 11, 12, 8, 18, 16, was a distinguished English 
chemist and natural 
My 9, 10, 13, 14, 33, 21, 40, was a French dramatist. 
My 23, 28, 25, 37, 24, 22, was the founder of the Society of 


My 5, %, 44 29, 14, 31, 12, 17, 20, 15, 32, was a king of 
England, whose chief characteristic was an inordinate love of 
eating and drinking. 

My 35, 30, 34, 27, 24, 40, 19, was a French painter and 
caricaturist. 

My 26, 30, 38, 17, 6, 9, was an American general in the 
Revolutionary War. 

a 36, 18, 7, 20, 32, 24, was an illustriots German mu- 


sician. 
My whole is a quotation from the Spectator, number 465. 
A. M, M, 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. An island, 
2. A king of Israel. 
8. To secure, 
4. A girl’s name. 
5. An antediluvian. 
6. A Bible name. 


12. A vessel that was in the Confederate navy. 
13 A city in Massachusetts. 

14. A bank of sand. 

The primals and finals name two noted men. 


STATES NAMED ENIGMATICALLY. 
1, An exclamation, a person, and another exclamation. 
2 A woman’s name, and earth. 
lady, to us, and a vowel. 
arge boat, an abbreviation, and a Roman weight. 

5. Flushed with red, and a vowel. igh 
6. A point of the compass, a vehicle, an exclamation, and a 
girl’s name. 

© fasten together, a personal pronoun, and 
9. To blush, and trouble. 
10. “ An old inhabitant,” and a vowel. Eva H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 21. 
CHARADE.—Marrow. 


Eniama.—A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Persian spring. 


SyncopaTions.—1. Revel, reel. 2, Laird 
bone. 4. Legal, leal. 5. Caird, card. 6, Silies 


pated letters: Virgil. 
DousLe Acrostic.—Bread, Echo Lemon, Linen, Agra. 
Bella Donna, Belladonna. 
— “Nillor’’ answers the Double Acrostic above, 
Charade as follows: 
To mar is to injure or hurt; 
Reversed, ’tis to pack down the dirt. 
A row should be straight, all agree,— 


In your garden example please see. 
For my whole, in house hard as stone, 


are true or not, and the presumption is all in your favor. If 


See mar-row ensconced in a bone, 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. — (VII) 
BY MARY BLAKE. 


Seventh Century. 


Perhaps you are weary of all this “ineffectual warfare;’’ 
then you may be glad to turn your eyes to far-off Arabia to 
notice the rise of a power there which is to shake these new 
kingdoms to their foundations, and to listen to the wonderful 
story of the rise and progress of Mohammedanism. Let us 
look at this for awhile, and then return to Europe again. We 
must, however, keep on with the history of the Empire in the 
East for a little space, first. Read Thalheimer, pp. 27, 28, or 
Taylor, pp. 352, 355, or Students’ Gibbon, chap. 24, pp. 384-406, 
or Gibbon’s, 46 chap. It is not necessary to spend much time 
on the confused annals of the Byzantine Empire after this, 
while there is so much necessary to remember concerning the 
vigorous new nations everywhere rising into power. Gilbert 
Hamerton says, ‘‘ The art of reading is to skip judiciously. 
The art is, to skip all that does not concern us, whilst missing 
nothing that we really need.” 

Now we must imagine ourselves in Arabia, and forget for 
awhile all the turbulent life we left behind us in Europe, For 
a brief account of the life of Mahomet, his flight to Medina, 
the spread of his doctrine through Arabia, his death, the prog- 
ress of Saracen conquest through Syria, Persia, Egypt, North 
Africa, to the invasion of Spain, you will find Thalheimer’s, pp. 
29-82, or Taylor’s Manual of Modern History, pp. 355-366, 
very satisfactory. Milman’s Latin Christianity, Vol. chaps. 
1 and 2, Book IV., gives a more philosophical account of the 
progress of Mohammedanism through the seventh century, 
though more detail would be interesting and easier to remember. 
If you care to spend more time over the marvelous stories and 
traditions concerning Mahomet and his conquests, Ockley’s 
History of the Saracens, or Muir’s Life of Mahomet and His- 
tory of Islam (in 4 vols.) will give you details enough. But 
Washington Irving’s Mahomet and his Successors (2 vols.) is 
the most interesting, and therefore, for most readers, the best. 
There is also Gibbon’s famous chapter (chap. 50), called by 
Bosworth Smith “the most masterly of Gibbon’s three master- 
pieces of biography,’’ and Carlyle’s ‘‘ The Hero as Prophet,”’ 
in Heroes and Hero Worship, which you must not fail to read 
if you would get a vivid idea of the man Mahomet, whether 
you agree altogether with Carlyle or not. These two should 
follow Irving’s first volume on Mahomet himself, and the story 
of his successors, Vol. 2d, should be read afterward. If you 
have time and inclination to investigate the disputed question, 


imposture, or whether it was an imperfect form of Christianity, 
perhaps the only form which the East was then able to receive, 
you will be interested to read Bosworth Smith’s Lectures on 
Mohammed and Mohammedanism, in which he takes the latter 
view. Then see an article on Mahomet in British Quarterly 
Review for Jan. 1872, pp, 100-134, for the other side of the 
question. It gives a fair and candid view of Islamism, 
acknowledging what is good in the system, yet showing wherein 
it stands in the way of something better. There is no lack of 
literature on this subject, and you will find all sorts of opinions 
expressed. Read what you can find, and make up your mind 
(if you can) for yourself. Dean Stanley’s Lecture 8 in his Hast- 
ern Church, on the relation of Mohammedanism to the Eastern 
Church, is very interesting, especially his comparison between 
the Koran and the Bible. Maurice, in his Religions of the 
World, has two lectures on the relations of Mohammedanism 
to Christianity, which are well worth reading. 

Glance backward over this marvelous story. See the little 
cloud, scarcely bigger than a man’s hand, which, in less than 
a century, has spread over the East to the Ganges, and in the 
West hangs over Gibraltar ready to burst in storm and ruin 
on the fertile fields of Spain. Read the last part of the 7th 
century (from p. 156) in White’s Highteen Christian Centuries, 
and Southey’s Roanick, the Last of the Goths, for a poetical 
version of the Moorish invasion of Spain. Compare with this 
pp. 548-554, Sheppard’s Fall of Rome. 

Now we will leave the East far behind us, and turn our eyes 
to the North, to the little island of Britain, whose mighty 
future was not even dreamed of. In the obscure annals of a 
semi-barbarous people we shall find the story of the birth 
and growth of a nation whose destinies in our own day are 
strangely interwoven with the civilization and religion of that 
East, then so far separated from it. We have read the story 
of the rise of one religion; let us now trace the progress of an- 
other among tribes scarcely less wild than the Arabs of the 
desert. D’Autigny’s History of the Reformation, Vol. V., pp. 
25-73, will tell us of the Irish Church and its missionaries. It 
anticipates a little, but we cannot help that, Events and their 
consequences have a way of reaching out beyond our arbitrary 
divisions. They will not stay snugly tucked up in centuries 
till we are ready for them. In connection with this, read 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Monk a Civilizer,”’ in Roman and Teuton. Now 
we can turn with interest to the firet part of the 7th century, in 
White’s Highteen Christian Centuries. Read, also, chaps. 3 and 
4, Book IV., Vol. II., Milman’s Latin Christianity, if you wish 
a more detailed account of the conversion of England, and 
chap 5 for the conversion of the Teutons. Green’s Short His- 
tory of the English People, pp. 53-77, gives a very interesting 
account of the struggles among the different little English 
kingdoms for the “overlordship” and of the introduction of 


Christianity; Student’s Hume, pp. 30-37, tells the same story, 


whether Mohammedanism was an unmixed evil, a gigantic - 
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7. The first principle. 
8. A martyr. 
9. A title applied to Christ. 
10. Pseudonym (in part) of an American authoress, 
11. A man’s name, 
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though not as well; Taylor’s Medieval History, pp. 349-351, 
gives a brief epitome; Knight’s Popular History, chap. 5, Vol. 
I., covers the time from A.D, 446—800; 8 vols. 

Now let us take a long breath before we plunge into the 
stormy sea of the history of continental Europe again. The 
story of these nations is of little interest during these years 
except for its direct bearing upon the events of the next cent- 
ury, therefore we will join the two centuries together and pass 
directly from the one to the other. There does not seem to be 
any good stopping-place. Indeed men would have been very 
glad of a “‘stopping-place”’ almost anywhere in those days, I 
imagine. What would our nineteenth century croakers,—who 
are frightened to death by a few thousand Chinese,—have done 
then? Saracens, Lombards, Saxons, Franks,—there was some 
sense in talking about barbarian invasions in those times. 


METHODS. 


WRITING IN THE Enix (Pa.) ScHooLts.—Oar practice as to 
work placed before the eye is: 

1, To allow of no “fine” writing by teachers or pupils. 
The beginner writes a coarse hand not less than seven thirty- 
seconds of an inch in the height of the unextended letters. 
No ‘' hair-line’’ work or light lines are allowed. 

2. Large slates that allow of freedom, taste, and large-sized 
writing are used. The size for the primary grades is eight by 
twelve inches, and higher grades nine by thirteen inches. 
Many pupils have large, double slates, giving them twice the 
space of those having single slates. Small double slates are 
not used. Large slates not only make school-work better for 
the eye, but the pupil can keep for inspegpion quite a part of 
lessons already recited, so that the maxim has arisen “that 
the full pupil has a full slate.” 

8. All blackboard lessons to be studied as letters, tables, 
copies, etc., are put on in | , bold-faced letters and figures. 
The same principle is observed in drawings, maps, etc. 

It is found that this practice not only favors the eye, but aide 
materially in rapid advancement in all school “ finger-work,”’ 


as writing, drawing, etc. —H. 8. Jonxs, Supt. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— Geological examination reveals in the delta of the Missis- 
sippi, along a space of 300 miles, ten distinct forests of buried 
trees, Bald cypresses, with a diameter of twenty-five feet have 
been found. 

— In a note to the Paris Academy accompanying his six ad- 
mirable photographs of the comet, Mr. Gill of Cape Town 
says that considering the distinctness with which small stars 
are indicated in two of these, he has no doubt that stellar 
maps might be produced by direct photography of the heavens. 

— As an illustration of the profits of corn culture in Los 
Angeles Co., California, the Anaheim Gazette cites the case of 
a farmer who last year sold 1,150 centals of corn from thirty 
acres. He sold it for $1.63 per cental,—a total of $1,874.50, — 
and his actual cash outlay was barely $150. 

— The complete returns of the last French cer.sus show that 
the female sex exceeds the male by 92,254,— thus, males 
18,656,518, females 18,748,772. Of the males 10,110,601 are 
unmarried and 1,025,781 widowers; while of the females 
9,280,862 are unmarried, and 1,964,557 widows. The total 
number of inhabitants is 37,405,290. 

— Dr. Wild, president of the International Circumpolar Ob- 
servation Parties, announces that in conformity with the 
request of several governments, the observations now going on 
round the Pole will not be prolonged beyond the time origi- 
nally fixed, viz., September, and that all the ) if not 
prevented by ice, will be back within that month, 

— Nickel, according to Professor Blake of New Haven, is 
much more widely distributed than is generally supposed, and 
its economical uses are likely to be greatly enlarged in the 
future, as its value for many purposes has come to be better 
known. It is now chiefly u in the manufacture of hollow 
ware, being readily spun and pressed, while its advan 8 of 
lightness, strength, and infusibility are apparent. Professor 

harton of Camden, N. J., has succeeded in making objects 
of cgst-nickel, such as door-knobs, horse-bits, etc. Vessels 
made of nickel, Professor Blake says, are presumably harm- 
less, as the nickel is not easily attacked by — acids. 
Thé experiment has also been tried of feeding a dog on nickel- 
salts, and the animal seemed to thrive on them. 

— The virtues of the kola nut, as a rival to the celebrated 
cocoa of South America, in enabling persons partaking of it 
to endure prolonged fast and fatigue, are pretty well known; 
but this peculiarity does not by any means exhaust the list of 
the wonderful properties by this West African prod- 
uct. An English chemist has had specimens of this nut sub- 
mitted to analysis, and reports that it has been found to con- 
tain the same active principle as coffee (caffeine), only in 
pars proportion than the best coffee, while it also contains 

@ same active principle as cocoa, but less fatty matter. He 
therefore thinks that with proper treatment it might be able 
to compete successfully with those beverages, for the nuts are 
used to form a refreshing and invigorating drink throughout 
a large portion of tropical Africa. 

— The Company of Grocers inJEngland have announced as 
the matter of yoy tee for the first quadrennial discovery 

rize of 10001. the following pees ** To discover a method 

y which the vaccine contagium may be cultivated apart from 
the animal body, in some medium or media not otherwise 
zymotic: the method to be such that the contagion may by 
means of it be multiplied to an indefinite extent in successive 
generations, and that the product after any number of such 
feneeations shall (so far as can within the time be tested) prove 
taelf of identical potency with standard vaccine lymph.’’ The 

rize is open to universal competition, British and fo . 
mpetitors for the prize must submit their respective treaties 
on or before Dec. 31, 1886, and the award will be made not 
later than May, 1887. In relation to this prize, as in relation 
to other of the company’s scheme in aid of sanitary 
scienee,.the court acts wi e advice of a scientific com 
mittee which at present consists of the following members: 
Messrs. John Simon, F.R.S.; John Tyndall, F.R.S.; John 
M.D., F-R.S., and George Buchanan, 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ANOTHER EXPERIMENT IN COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 


Amherst makes another new departure in college discipline 
in the recent organization of a “‘ College Senate.’’ The scheme 
was proposed by President Seelye two ycars ago, but it did not 
meet the approval of the students till the opening of the pres- 
ent term, when all the classes but the present seniors voted to 
accept the proposition and elected their representatives. The 
nonconcurrence of the senior class has not prevented the carry- 
ing out of the scheme, and the Senate bas just organized with 
these men as senators: From ’84, W. E. Parker, 8. H. Tufts, 
and W. F. Wilcox; from ’85, G. E. Gardner and J. Hinman; 
from ’86, A.W. Stuart, When next year’s entering class elects 
its representative, the Senate will have its full quota of ten 
members,—four seniors, three juniors, two sophomores, and 
one freshman. President Seelye is chairman of the board, an 
will refer to it questions relating to the discipline and welfare 
of the college, which have heretofore been brought before the 
faculty. The object of this innovation is to make the students 
more than ever self-governing, and put upon them something 
of the responsibility for the good order and welfare of the 
college at ae which has previously rested wholly on their 
instructors. Like the “‘ new system”’ it is an experiment, and 
= be watched with interest by many.—Springfleld Repub- 


|The ‘‘ experiment” here referred to has been in successful 
operation at the Illinois Industrial University at Champaign 
for more than ten years. It was instituted by Dr. J. M. Greg- 
ory, the president, and has been an efficient agent in securing 
self-government on the part of the students, and a unity and 
harmony between students and faculty, quite exceptional in 
our higher institutions.—Eb.] 


SUPERVISORS’ QUESTIONS. 


1, There are two ks, one of which is a circle, and the 
other a rectangle. The diameter of the circle is 166624 yards 
long. One side of the rectangle is 1000 yards long; and the 
diagonal of the rectangle is 166624 yards long. ow many 
yards further is it around the circle than around the rectangle ? 

2. The number of days in a solar year is 365.242218. (a) 
Reduce this number to days, hours, minutes, and seconds. 
(b) How much more are three years of 365 days each and one 
year of 366 days, than four solar years? Express the answer 
as a decimal fraction of a day. 

8 The longest side of a garden in the form of a right-triangle 
is 37.5™, and the shortest side is 22.5". (a) How many meters 
long is the third side? (b) How many square meters in the 
gardens? (c) How many ars ? 

7. Given a right cone, to find its solid contents. (a) What 
measurements would you make, and having made them, how 
would you find the contents? (b) Make up and solve a prob- 
lem that will illustrate the case. 


To be analyzed: 
“The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 


Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the 
twilight, 

Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic; 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on 


bosoms.”’ 
8. Give the part of speech, and the construction of the 


words, pines, bearded, indistinct, Druids, and that, as used in 
the above extract. 

The above are some of the questions asked by the supervis- 
ors of Boston, in the present examinations. Do you see any- 
thing that tends to ‘“‘ American citizenship”? ? Is it not a 
glorious thing for some father or mother to sacrifice their inter- 
ests to graduate a child in these practical (?) branches? Is it 
not worth nine years of study to be able to get 100 per cent. on 
these ? It will take a good many “loving, optimistic views” 
to make me a convert. x, 


their 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 


As illustrative of the exuberant, untrained manners that are 
growing up in the United States, we give the following account 
from a Western newspaper. Certain young ladies of the State 
of Iowa, one of the most typical representatives of the States 
of the Union, and one lying as near the center of future social 
development as any other, were not long since engaged in 
getting up an especial scheme for aiding Christian work, and 
in particular for the missionary cause. For this purpose they 
arranged for a ‘‘ Presbyterian Social,” one of the chief features 
of which was to be a “‘ wheelbarrow-race,”’ to come off in the 
basement of the church, in which the smallest lady was to 
wheel the largest gentleman at ten cents a sight. Whether the 
large gentlemen were often upset by the small ladies, in order 
to bring forth the louder guffaws, by way of adding spice to 
the amusement and greater glory to the Lord, we are not in- 
formed; but there is no need of trimmings to such matters; 
the mere wheelbarrow-race by itself is all-sufficient, and more 
too, either for the purposes of religion or good manners, we 
think. 

Such an incident does not stand alone by itself. Itis a key 
to a whole world of ill, untrained manners, If Saul’s daughter 
laughed at the poetic David for dancing before the Lord, think- 
ing it wholly indecent to do so, what would she have thought 
if she could have foreseen a wheelbarrow-race ran for the 
Lord’s glory by little ladies, each wheeling a portly gentleman 
round the basement of a church ? 

Iowa is not alone in the exhibition of such rude manners as 
these, They may be witnessed, perhaps, in every other State 
of the Union; or at least in all the Northern States. They are 
calculated to make a joke of religion, and lower it to the level 
of popular diversion of the coarsest kind, rather than to give 
it proper and seemly support. Christian society can hardly be 
maintained at the level of its true dignity where such horse- 
jokes are permitted to enter among the holy sanctions and 


pious instrumentalities of religion. 


We know of nothing in the way of free manners to transcend 
this wheelbarrow-race contested by little ladies ; except the 
prescriptions of Brigham Young, by which Mormon ladies who 
came to his new Zion were to draw handcarts with lazy hus- 
bands therein across the prairies. Brigham Young’s ideas of 
manners and religion were such that, in order to fit gentile women 
for entering among the ‘mountains of the Lord,” where he 
resided as the ‘‘ Lord’s prophet,’’ he thought they must first 
degraded to the level of draught animals and to drag carts 
for twelve hundred miles over prairie and desert to him, 
But evidently such manners are not Christian manners, nor 
fit to be exhibited by a Christian people, either upon the broad 
prairies or in the basement of a Presbyterian church. 
But such defects are beyond the reach of newspaper articles. 
Nothing short of systematic, regular training in our public 
schools wiil provide a proper remedy against them. We have 
often insisted on this, and too much, some may think; but it 
is a case, we find, where line upon line and precept upon pre- 


d|cept is very necessary to produce the effect desired. Where 


ool-boards and school-committees become involved in the 
intricate mazes of politics, of religious sects, of money-making, 
etc., many words and much insistance often become n 

in order to show them the clear, plain line of simple duty. tt 
is the duty of our public schools to cultivate our manners and 


teach the art of self-government. 
New ENGLAND EDUCATOR. 


CRITICISM 
Or ARTICLES IN JOURNAL OF EpuCATION, JUNE 14, 1883, 


The Evils of a Royal Road; by Supt. Alston Ellis, Ohio. 
Faulty. Too sweeping. No proof is brought that pupils in 
our “‘ modern schools’’ expect the teacher to make their path 
through school a royal road. Were it true that pupils have 
fallen into this line of thinking, what cause has brought about 
this state of mind ? 

The Utilitarian View; by Paul Chadbourne. Faulty, be- 
cause very indefinite. It is incongruous, What educational 
system does not proceed upon the principle that every man is 
to earn his own living? Does he mean that studying for the 
ministry, or for the law, or for the art of teaching, does not fit 
one to earn his own living? Would he call that production 
labor ? Or does he mean that the dancing-school, the music- 
school, and the school for painting and art, do not fit one to 
make a living, and, in consequence, should be abandoned. 
Or, still further, does he mean that the study of arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, language, and the sciences, do not pre- 
pare us to make a living? And suppose every man, woman, 
and child cannot spend but 50 cents a day, what has that to 
do with eduucation generally ? Thatis a matter of political 
economy, and can be settled in that field. The power to spend 
much or little depends upon many things. Education and 
general intelligence are some of these things. Our ancestors 
did not spend 50 cents a day to every man, woman, and child; 
neither did the aborigines of our “ prosperous country”; 
fifty cents a day is quite asum tospend. To a family of eight 
persons, that would be $4.00 per day, or $1,460 a year. The 
higher the culture of a people, the greater their number of ex- 
changes; the more their luxuries, the larger their ‘‘ expend- 
iture.”’ 

Codperation ; by N. A. Luce, Supt. Schools, Maine. With 
many teachers and advanced classes in many studies, the plan 
is excellent. 

Monotony ; From The Schoolmaster (Chicago). Good. 

Degeneration ; by M. Simon. What makes a people lose 
their morals, and become egoistic and skeptical? The people 
of the Middle Ages were not over-moral, but they were no 
more given to skepticism than the people now. 

Religious Instruction; by G. Stanley Hall. Down to, 
‘There is a moral gain,”’ is comprehensible and good; beyond 
that point, cloudy. When a person has mastered a thing £0 as 
to pass a creditable examination upon it, he must comprehend 
it better than if could not pass such examination; and the 
Government, in her “ Civil Service Reform,’’ proceeds upon 
this hypothesis. 

The Eyes; by Supt. H. S. Jones, Pennsylvania. Good. 

The Effect of Low Salaries in Colleges ; From The Nation 
(NewjYork). Well taken, and true, 

Value of Educational Journals ; by Walter E. Ranger, prin- 
cipal of Lenox (Mass.) High School. This is a very excellent 
article, and the writer is a clear and broad thinker. 

A Case of Discipline; by Mrs. Annie A. Preston. Very 
neatly written article, but the case cited to prove punishment 
a good thing on some occasions, is not altogether faultless. 
That teacher from the “ select school”’ was unwise in making 
one of the rules she did, and then was again unwise in ad- 
hering to it when given a chance to recall her mistake. No 
teacher should make a rule that a child would be debarred his 
recess for a whole term for whispering.. As the sequel proved, 
the rule was a complete failure, and resort to corporal punish- 
ment was necessary to secure obedience. The dead rule 
should have been abandoned at once, and it may be that the boy 
who went to the bad would have been saved by so doin 
Teachers need use much judgment. Abandon a bad rule 
made, as readily as a faulty course of conduct in any line. 

Is Rigid Discipline a Benefit to our Public-School System? 

by E. T. Tomlinson, principal of High School, Auburn, N, Y. 
This isa splendid article, and can be read with profit by all 
teachers. Mr. Tomlinson is a clear thinker, and if he teaches 
and governs as he writes, his school is a grand one, and his 
pupils come out broad men and women. 
The Teacher Must Study; From L’Ecole de Lausanne 
(Switzerland). This is a very fine article, and should be care- 
fully read by every teacher who is the least inclined to “let 
up” in his work. If there is one thing that should be enforced 
more than another, it is that ‘‘ the teacher must study”; she 
who will not should have no abiding-place in the field of cul- 
ture, but should be cast out as a worthless thing. 


Springfield, Mo., June, 1883. J. FAIRBANKS, 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—The collector of customs at New York has 
een ordered by the Secretary of the Treasury to prevent the 
landing of all immigrants at that port found to be paupers 
within the meaning of the law.——The Supreme Court of Ohio 
has declared the Scott liquor-tax law constitutional.——The 
Greeley Relief Expedition sailed from St Johns, N. F., on Satur- 
day evening, the Proteus leading.——It is expected that the re- 
duction in the National debt for the past month will amount to 
about $17,500,000.——Six persons were killed and nine injured 
by an accident on the Rochester & Pittsburg (Penn.) railroad 
Sunday morning. — Rear-Admiral Benjamin F. Sand, died in 
Washington, Sunday, aged 72 years. ——There have been 4,637 
business failures throughout the country during the past six 
months, against 3,597 for a corresponding period in 1882. The 
liabilities in the first instance were $16,000,000 larger than 
those of one year ago.——The movement recently started in 
New York to drive the trade doilar out of circulation has be- 
come general in all places of business.——General Wallace, 
U. S. minister to Turkey, still declines to recognize the valid- 
ity of the new Turkish tariff. 


South America.—It is reported that the Chileans are begin- 
ning to retire from the north of Peru, where Iglesias is now 
the acknowledged chief. But it does not appear that he has 
the confidence of a majority. It is reported that one Peruvian 
Congress still clings to Calderon as President, to Montero as 
first Vice-President, and to Caceras as second Vice-Prssident. 
Of these men,. Calderon is still a Chilean prisoner, while 
Caceras is in the field. The Cajamarea congress supports 
Iglesias, and has taken steps toward the election of a constitu- 
ent assembly. 


France.—The report comes from Paris that the Count de 
Chambourd is so ill at Frohsdorf, near Vienna, that a fatal 
result is anticipated._——The city council of Paris has made an 
appropriation of 20,000 francs to be expended in sending a del- 
egation of workmen to the Boston foreign exhibition. 


China.—The reports about Tonquin are conflicting, but both 
the military and the diplomatic arms seem to be moving. For 
the present the French occupy a fortified triangle on the lower 
Red River, the points being Hanoi, Namdinh, and Hainhong. 
Great Britain has addressed a note to France, expressing the 
hope that the Tonquin difficulty will be amicably settled. 

Germany.—The Prussian Government continues to deny the 

- assertion that it intends to establish a colony in Mexico.— 
The Emperor of Germany proposes to give 125,000 marks 
- toward founding a hospital on the island of Norderney, if an 
amount is subscribed from other sources. 


Eyypt.—Grest alarm prevails in various countries over the 
cholera outbreaks in Egypt, and precautionary measures against 


* W introduction are being taken. 


Tue Normal Schools of New England have closed the 
most successful year in their history, having graduated 
large classes for the work of teaching, with a higher 
standard of scholarship and ability than usual. This 
fact argues well for their growing efficiency and popular- 
ity, as well as for the improvement of the common 
schools into which these graduates will soon enter as in- 
structors of our youth. Statistics show that more than 
ninety per cent. of our normal graduates engage in 
teaching, and many of them continue through long and 
successful terms of service. The fittest usually survive. 


Tux Springfield Republican justly says that it is a 
shame to a university that Harvard should celebrate 
with the eclat of traditional pomp the graduation of her 
young men on Wednesday, while the young women who 
had completed the same course of study under the same 
professors were handed their humble “ certificates ” in 


J |the parlor of Mrs. Gurney, the president of the Society 


for the Collegiate Education of Women. Of the four 
graduates of the first class of women, one is offered a 
good position in the Argentine Republic, and one has 
been appointed director of the observatory at Carlton 
College, Minn,, while thirty have applied as candidates 
for admission. “Fair Harvard” must not treat the 
fair sex unfairly. 


Tue address of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University has 
already awakened anew the discussion between the ex- 
treme advocates of classical and scientific or practical 
education. Mr. Adams does not present himself as a 
representative of the ultra-practical or scientific program 
of training for American youth. Indeed his address, 
while in the highest degree racy and rich in personal 
reminiscences of the eminent Adams family, will prob- 
ably draw the fire of the disciples of more than one 
school of instruction. Meanwhile we urge our readers to 
acquaint themselves with this remarkable deliverance, 
which, in a later issue, will be noticed more at length in 
our columns. 


Presipent G. W. Turner, of Richmond College, 
Richmond, Mo., has written a letter to Messrs. Ginn, 
Heath & Co., of Boston, asking for books useful to the 
teachers and pupils of the colored schools of that State, 
and these publishers generously offer to pack and send 
with their own contribution any books that may be con- 
tributed by others. President Turner’s letter sets forth 
the great need and desire of the teachers for facilties and 
instruction intheir work. He also suggests that money 
for normal work may be sent to the Rev. W. S. Webb, 
Clinton, Miss., or General A. W. Doniphan, Richmond, 
Mo. School-books that have done service here, or have 
been superseded, will be serviceable there. 


Our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, arrived in 
Boston from a seven months’ educational tour through 
the South, on Thursday, June 28. During this tour 
Mr. Mayo has done effective work in the States of Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, including an elaborate course of lectures in 
the cities of Washington, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and 
Dayton, and a mid-winter visit to the State of Min- 
nesota. Everywhere through the Southern States the 
reception has been not only cordial, but enthusiastic and 
in every way encouraging to the work to which he has 
given himself. Owing to imperative circumstances Mr. 
Mayo was not able, as he had hoped, to attend the insti- 
tutes in North Carolina on his way home. His address 
during the summer and early autumn will be at the 
office of Tue Jougnat, 16 Hawley street, and visiting 
friends from any portion of the country will be able to 
meet him by inquiring there. He will speak on Educa- 
tion in the South at the institute at Martha’s Vineyard 
in July, and at the meeting in behalf of national aid for 
education at Ocean Grove in August. Mr. Mayo will 
be open to engagements for lectures or addresses on 
educational subjects during the summer and early 
autumn. 


Tux city of Columbus, Ohio, has now some 60,000 


6 and 16. Of these, 8,400 ase registered in public and 
some 2,000 in parochial and private schools. The city 
owns $800,000 worth of school property and assesses 
nearly 5 mills per dollar on its 50,000,000 of cash value 
of property for school purposes. There are 166 teachers, 
of whom only 14 are men. The cost of tuition, per 
capita, on the average number enrolled, is $36.82 in the 
high, $20.24 in the grammar, and $10.79 for the pri- 
mary. Last year the board abolished colored schools, 
and all children are now taught together. Superin- 
tendent Stevenson discusses, with abundant common 
sense, the demand for industrial education, deciding that 
the common school should “ embrace that only which is 
worth the time and attention of all youth and will be 
useful as an educative force and in the practical affairs 
of life.” 
purposely made inefficient and inoperative, and calls for 
some method of dealing with the increasing truant class 
which our most enlightened Western States so strangely 
overlook. He recommends a thorough training-school 
for teachers; calls for supplementary reading and asks 
that a kindergarten department may be established for 
children between five and six years of age. Under the 
report of the high-school principal is introduced an elab- 
orate letter by Prof. J.C. Hanna in favor of the Roman 
method of Latin pronunciation. High-school Principal 
Abram Brown recommends that all languages save the 
English be put into an elective course. The drawing 
in the Columbus schools is declared by experts to be 
remarkably good. <A large committee of 500 citizens 
has visited the schools with general approbation. There 
is a free school-library of 44,000 volumes supported by 
a public tax. Among the examiners of the high school 
was General William P. Carlin, of the regular army, 
who criticizes what would seem to be a slipshod method 
of mathematical teaching. The excuse appears to be 
the crowded conditions of the high school, which now 
consists of 573 pupils and sixteen teachers. We get an 
impression that Columbus is in need of supplementing 
its present operations with a thorough training-school, 
similar to Cleveland, Dayton, and Cincinnati, and we 
add our deliberate conviction that no city of consider- 
able size can now expect to keep step with the advanced 
educational life of the country that does not provide 
itself with a thorough system for the training of the 
majority of its teachers, by theory and practice, under 
the eye of an expert in the most approved methods of 
instruction. 


Some of our statesmen from the North are in the 
habit of saying that the South can educate its own chil- 
dren if it will put forth the same energy as the North. 
The U. 8S. Commissioner of Education tells us that the 
States of New York and New Jersey, to-day, represent 
a valuation of property equal to the fifteen Southern 
States, and that, if the mass of Southern illiteracy were 
to be educated at the ordinary rates of country school- 
keeping in the North, by taxation of this valuation, 
it would require a direct tax of three cents on the dollar. 
When we see any Northern State imposing this tax on 
its people for education we shall give more weight to 
this suggestion. An eminent civilian from Massachu- 
setts expresses the ardent hope that, as that State, from 
small beginnings, has risen to its present educational 
eminence, by its own persistent effort, South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, in due time, may be expected 
to do the same. There is, however, this slight differ- 
ence in the circumstances of the States of Massachusetts 
and South Carolina. Until a generation ago the popu- 
lation of Massachusetts was exclusively composed of 
that class of English descent which has always been, 
at home and abroad, distinguished for its zeal in pop- 
ular education, and the task of keeping up a respectable 
system of common-school instruction was comparatively 
easy. But fifty years ago Horace Mann, Barnas Sears, 
and George M. Boutwell were obliged to thrash sleepy 
old Massachusetts with an iron flail to wake up her 
people to the thorough reconstruction of the old- 
fashioned system through the district school and the 
academy. The illiterate immigration to that State did 
not begin until the new order of things was ready to 
grapple with it; it has come in gradually and during a 
period in which the wealth of the State has doubled; 


people, with a school-census of 13,000 children, between 


and everything has been favorable to the effort to 


He asserts that the Ohio compulsory law was - 
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handle its local ignorance. Even now nineteen per 
cent. of this class of population are unable to write, 
showing that the work of changing an illiterate to a 
literate class is the most difficult that can be under- 
taken by a State. Now look at South Carolina, with a 
majority of her entire population precipitated upon her 
in a condition not less dangerous, in this respect, than 
the foreign-born immigrants to Massachusetts ; the State 
itself just getting on its feet, after a civil war that not 
only brought financial ruin, but changed the whole 
structure of society; its leading class in a condition of 
absolute financial incompetence to meet the tremendous 
demand for taxation for all purposes,—as unable, by home 
effort, to cope with this fearful problem effectually as a 
school-boy to sweep out a driving northeast snow-storm 
from Boston Common with a broom. Of course South 
Carolina will finally educate her own people, because it 
is an American State. But can we wait half a century, 
or even a@ generation, for fifteen great States to beat up 
to intelligence when we can bring them into port by a 
little help at good pilotage and towing by the National 
tug, in our day? 


Iv is never safe to judge a new American town or 
American society by observation of its “ ragged edge.” 
One spring day we were detained from noon till sun- 
down at a railroad connection which didn’t connect. 
Wearied of the rough and uncleanly surroundings of 
the railroad hotel, at mid-afternoon we sallied forth ina 
hopeless way for an exploration of the straggling village 
that occupied a mile or two of the adjacent country. 
The first symptom of improvement was a school-boy 
shouldering a satchel of books. Pushing on, we came 
out at the other end of the settlement, and found our- 
selves before a spacious school house, on a pleasant 
ridge, with a wide outlook over orchards, nurseries, and 
fields of ripe strawberries, bounded by noble forests of 
oak; a landscape full of the promise of comfort and 
prosperity. Goingin, we found a large school of several” 
hundred pupils, gathered from the surrounding coun- 
try, with active teachers and good ways of instruction, 
and learned that we were in one of the most thriving 
of the new fruit-growing settlements of Northwestern 
Tennessee. It is always safe to look at both edges of 
anything American before you give the world the ben- 
efit of your valuable opinion thereon. 


THE GOOD WOMEN OF MEMPHIS. 


Tn no city of the South have we come upon such a 
notable illustration of the work which is to be done by 
woman in the New Education, as in the city of Mem- 
phis. Everywhere in our travels through these States, 
we find the superior young womanhood of every locality 
responding to the people’s call for improved school- 
keeping. Outside a somewhat limited circle of admir- 
able masters and superintendents, the superiority in 
moral consecration, self-sacrificing activity, literary cul- 
ture, and skillful methods is decidedly on the side of the 
women-teachers, in all public and secondary private 
schools, This is the natural result of the present status 
of Southern affairs. 

For a’ full generation to come, it will be very difficult 
to hold any large number of the superior class of young 
Southern men to the unremunerative work of school- 
teaching. Fifteen hundred dollars a year is now the 
largest salary paid for superintendency in cities of 
5,000 people, and the same amount of first-class work 
in any other directions is sure to bring a larger remun- 
eration, There is no part of the world where an able 
and trained young man will be so sure of great success, 
in a score of useful ways, for the next half-century, as 
in our Southern States. Desirable as it may be that 
this sort of men should be largely engaged in public, 
and private school-work, it is highly improbable that 
the people at present will be induced to pay the sala 
ries necessary to hold a great number of them to this 
occupation. But the demand for superior education in 
all quarters, especially among the white population, 
must be met. 

For this emergency there seems what can only be re- 
garded as a Providential supply. The South is full of 
young women,not inferior to the similar class in any part 


of Christendom, and it is on this superior class that the 


affliction of the great war has told most heavily. 
While their brothers are able to support themselves, in 
various ways, there is yet no large development of that 
class of refined industries by which so many cultivated 
girls in the North are earning an independence which 
lifts them above the necessity of looking to an unfit 
marriage as the one refuge of life. While there are 
two hundred and eighty four ways by which a young 
woman in Massachusetts can earn an honorable support, 
there are probably not ten avenues of remunerative 
employment for a superior girl in Tennessee. Thus the 
important function of school-teaching is absorbing a 
much larger proportion of the best mind and heart 
and social culture in the South than any other section. 
And this, if properly appreciated and encouraged, will 
enable our Southern States to make rapid strides in the 
New Education through their ability to bring the finest 
element of society into the most vital relation of help- 
fulness to the mass of illiteracy, that must be enlight- 
ened and elevated in the most rapid and effective way. 

The city of Memphis, within twenty years, has 
passed through a series of trials that would have de- 
stroyed any town with a destiny less evident than it- 
self. Through four years of the war it was a military 
camp and a hospital. Twice within the past fifteen 
years the pestilence has decimated its stay-at-home 
population and driven away thousands of its people. It 
has just touched a sound financial bottom, after a long 
wrestle with every sort of financial embarrassment and 
discouragement that can assail a growing city. It now 
has a bright outlook on every side for substantial 
growth, with a reasonable expectation of a brilliant 
future. 

But, of course, such a conquest could only be accom- 
plished by the absorption of its higher masculine ability, 
leaving very little chance for the children’and youth to 
receive the attention of eminent mastership. The pub- 
lic school committee have been inefficient, largely be- 
cause composed of eminent citizens who had no time, 
and little training for school-work. A frequent change 
in superintendency, and financial embarrassment, have 
kept back the full development of popular education. 
Indeed, apart from the active and enthusiastic captain 
Collier, the city superintendent, and two or three mas- 
ters of public and private schools, we could not learn 
that any man of first-class ability was eugaged in teach- 
ing in this city of forty thousand people. 


But Memphis seems especially rich in good women, 
and we found the educational work of the city practi- 
cally in the hands of a hundred ladies of whom any city 
might well be proud. There is but one male teacher in 
the white public schools, and Supt. Collier must rely on 
his sixty lady assistants for success in his arduous work. 
Under great disadvantages, these excellent women are 
doing solid work for the children, many of them spend- 
ing their money, time, and vacations at summer schools, 
and bringing the best methods into the class-rooms. 
Outside the public school, Miss Conway and Miss Higbee 
are building up the two superior schools for girls in the 
Southwest, while several accomplished ladies are doing 
similar work in asmaller way. An association of ladies 
has undertaken to raise the money for a handsome build- 
ing to hold the free library and art collection offered by 
Mr. Nash of Cincinnati. The best charitable work, and 
the best known benevolent institutions, have been the 
work of a similar group of Christian women led by Mrs 
Johnson, whose recent death has cast a gloom over the 
whole city. In short there is probably no town of forty 
thousand people in the Republic whose educational, ar- 
tistic, and charitable interests are so largely in the 
hands of its good women as Memphis. Its recent re- 
markable festival of music, though supported generously 
by its wealthy men, owed its artistic vitality and its 
beautiful social impression very largely to the same in- 
fluence. 

The lesson taught by the good women of Memphis 
should be deeply pondered by the Southern people. 
There are twenty ladies teaching school for five hundred 
dollars a year, in that city, who are perfectly competent 
to superintend the public-school work in a Southern 
town of three thousand people, and half-a-dozen who 
could easily fill that office in any growing city. Mean- 
while there are scores of these towns where the school- 
work is waiting for a superior man whom the people 


cannot afford, or is muddled by an inefficient master 
who represents the world before the flood. The people 
in these States will do well to put their chivalry in prac- 
tice, and translate the glowing rhetoric of their orators 
and poets into solid trust and hard cash, in dealing with 
their superior women in their new school-life. The 
success of their public and academical schooling for the 
next generation will depend largely on bringing thou- 
sands of these splendid girls to the front, giving them 
the means for thorough educational and pedagogic train- 
ing, and placing them in positions of responsibility, with 
fair compensation, and the high social consideration 
their public services demand. There is no danger that 
young Southern manhood will, in any way, be disparaged 
or shorn of its legitimate rights by this recognition of 
young Southern womanhood. There is enough good 
work down South waiting to be done to keep every 
competent person busily employed to the full extent of 
capacity during the life-time of the present generation, 
and the sooner the superior young women of these States 
are enabled to take their true position in this upper re- 
gion of the public service, the better will it be for the 
South and for the Republic. 


DRIFT. 


— One of the most objectionable practices in recitation is 
the habit, still tolerated in many schools, of the children thrust- 
ing up their hands, beating the air and snapping their fingers 
whenever a special question is put to one of their number. 
The result is, confusion of the mind and intimidation of the 
spirit of all save the few whose power of rapid phrasing and 
ready reckoning brings them to the front in this cheap sort of 
competitive recitation. Every pupil in a class has a right toa 
quiet and respectful attention, and ample time and favorable 


conditions for putting his knowledge of a subject into suitable 
language. The great danger of our graded school-work is that 
the brilliant group at the head will do the work, and the rank 
and file be left practically untaught, and the habit of which we 
speak is one of the most mischievous in producing this result. 


— Some of our metropolitan divines seem given to a bad - 
habit of taking gloomy views of the situation. Dr. Potter of 
New York follows Dr. Dix in a complaint of the lack of ear- 
nestness among young people, and our religious press of Bos- 
ton seems to follow in the same estimate of the cultivated 
youth of the “‘Hub.” One of the disadvantages of high met- 
ropolitan position is the danger of looking at the universe 
through city spectacles,—even through the inverted telescope 
of an exclusive class in the city inhabited by the observer. 
Henry Ward Beecher tells young ministers to keep out of 
great cities, for “‘a great city church is like a deep well” 
which swallows up the minister, and leaves him incapable of 
any save the intense upward look. Of course, there is in 
every great town in our country, perhaps, a growing class of 
spiritual dilettanti who, with all the advantages of wealth, 
culture, society, and boundless opportunity, find nothing to 
admire, little to believe, and no place to put in a hearty stroke 
for God or man anywhere. Their best use is to serve for the 
adornment of ornamental occasions as genteel lay-figures, or 
to furnish characters for the new school of international 
novelists, of which Mr. Henry James is the Corypheus. But 
the man who mistakes either this or the class of scientific 
skeptics and unrepublican Americans for a leading force, or 
for anything save an eddy in the onward current of our Na- 
tional life, is making a prodigious mistake. There is no coun- 
try on earth, and there never was an age and land where so 
large a proportion of its young people were so tremendously in 
earnest about good things for themselves and mankind as here 
and to-day. If Dr. Potter thinks otherwise, let him go to 
Minnesota in mid-winter, or to Carolina in mid-summer, on a 
mission of sympathy and help for the education of the people, 
and if he does not find himself, week after week, in a whirl of 
powerful and inspiring life, vibrating between laughter and 
tears, swept down a resistless current of enthusiastic toil and 
splendid sacrifice, until he would fain sigh for the deadest old 
plantation, or the most indifferent club of exclusives, as a 
couch on which to rest a weary brain and heart, to say noth- 
ing of stomach and voice, he is not the man we take him to be. 
When the Catholic Church undertakes to sprout a cardinal 
or a pope, it sends its most promising young priest on a mis- 
sion to a realm so wild, or wicked, or hostile that the man is 
compelled, in twenty years, to come out a flame of fire, ora 
statesman of souls, in his own defence. Then he is fit to be 
placed over great, sleepy classes of cultivated saints or con- 
servative sinners, and his mighty force is utilized for the good 
ofthe church. The best use to make of several thousand ac- 


complished gentlemen who are just now filling the press of 
our great cities with hair-splitting conundrums, and plaintive 
wails of despondency over the decadence of national life, is to 
send them to General Armstrong, or Professor Moses, Dr. 
Curry, or John Swett, to be detailed for a five years’ mission, 
on $20 per month, with meagre rations, to teach school in the 
everglades of Florida, the piney woods of Carolina, or the 
cafions of the Arkansas. They would then find themselves in 
contact with the primal needs of American life, and the primal 
facts of human nature; and, whether they succeeded or failed 
in the work on hand, they would come back believing with all 


their hearts that there is something in America to be done 
worthy the highest effort of the grandest man, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Hanp-nooxk or Crvi GovERNMENT. By Thomas D.Suplée, 
A.M., head-master of Harcourt Place School, Gambier, Ohio. 
Philadelphia : Eldredge & Bro. Price, $1.00. To teachers, 
for examination, 67 cents. 

One of the most urgent needs of our times is a more thorough 
understanding of the polity and workings of our government. 
This can be secured for the entire generation soon to assume 
the responsibilities of life only through the public schools. 
Mr. Suplée has, with great skill, condensed into the limits of 
this text-book the essentials which should be taught in schools 
and academies. He discusses general principles; colonial rela- 
lions; outlines of the articles of confederation; origin of the 
Constitution; the text of the same, with the amendments; 
department officers, and their duties; practical operation of 
the Constitution; State governments ; to which is added the 
chronology of important political events, definition of legal 
terms, and a list of books for reading and reference. It isa 
really practical text-book, and deserves to be widely introduced 
into our schools. 


Merruops or Teacuine. By Albert N. Raub, Ph.D., prin- 
cipal of the Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, 
author of School Management, ete. Lock Haven, Pa.: E. 
Raub & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The book is by a well-known, practical educator, and treats 
of the nature, object, and laws of instruction, and methods of 
culture. It is a book of 415 pages, and is arranged in a sys- 
tematic way for the guidance of teachers in their profession. 
It is suited not only for a text-book in normal schools and normal 
classes, but for a help to those already engaged in teaching, be- 
ing full of practical, common-sense suggestions upon the 
methods of teaching the several branches of the public 
schools of the country. Mr. Raub has proved himself a safe 
and wise guide by his long and successful career as an instruc- 
tor of teachers. His views upon the laws, principles, and 
methods of education will be generally commended. 


Recent Wonpers IN ELecrricity, ELectric LIGHTING, 
MAGNETISM, TELEGRAPHY, TELEPHONY, etc., am 
articles by Dr. Siemens, F.R.S., Count DuMoncel, and Prof. 
Thompson. Edited by Henry Greer, author of Dictionary 
Electricity, etc. Illustrated. New York: College of Elec- 

trical Engineering, 122 East 26th street. Price, $2.00. 


This work contains important facts and information respect- 
ing the marvelous advancement and discoveries in electricity, 
to the latest date, of great practical value to students and 
others interested in popular science. The wonderful develop- 
ments in electricity in their adaptations to other inventions 
and industries has created a demand for skilled electricians 
unprecedented in human history, and such a work as this will 
unfold some of the conditions essential for this new profession 


of electrical engineering. 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, author of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, ete. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This novel will be recognized as the serial that appeared in 
The Century magazine. The early chapters of the book prom- 
ised to secure for Mrs. Burnett added fame as a novelist, but 
the subsequent portions of the book do not fully justify such a 
result. Its pictures of Washington social life may be painted 
in true colors, but they leave upon the mind of the reader a 
painful feeling. Portions of the book are to a degree unwhole- 
some, and offend good taste. The leading character, Colonel 
Tredennia, is a very excellent conception, and well drawn, and 
in our judgment is the strongest part of the fiction. Many 
tedious passages occur, and the narrative is extended beyond 
any justification from the conditions and purposes of the story. 


Sugr anp Wave: The Sea as by the Poets. Edited by 
AnnaL.Ward. New York: T.Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $2.00. 


This is a charming book, both in its matter and general make- 
up, illustrations, and binding. The full-page illustrations and 
all of the vignettes, which are placed before and after the 
several divisions of the book, are from original designs by Miss 
Florentine H. Hayden, and are worthy of special mention for 
their artistic beauty and merit. The Proem is from Richard 
Henry Stoddard’s Hymn of the Sea, and is a most appropriate 
prelude to the choicest selections of poems on the sea we have 
ever seen grouped in one volame. To all lovers of the ocean, 
sea-breezes, sea-spray, and ocean-surf, this collection will be 
of special interest and value. The best authors of poetry sing 
in rythmic measure of the grandeur and beauty of the great 
deep. Appended to the body of the book is a complete index 
of authors and of poems for convenience of reference. For 
the summer vacation, whether spent at seaside or among the 
mountains, this volume will be a most delightful companion. 
Mr. Crowell will be thanked for its publication in such ex- 
quisite style, and the editor will be commended for her wisdom 
and good taste in making the selections by all who love the sea. 


Roire’s Crassics. I. Shakespeare’ 
donis, Lucree, and other Poems. Edited, with notes, by 


56c. 
ted by W. J. Rolfe, A.M., 


Price, 

C. Stockton, New England agent, 7 Park street, Boston. ° 
The poems of Shakespeare have generally been treated by 
editors of his works with slight attention, compared with that 
devoted to his plays. In this respect Mr. Rolfe is a happy ex- 
ception. His aim has been, obviously, to do his work on them 
with the same characteristic thoroughness as that he has given 
to the dramas. The introduction gives the history of the 
poems, their sources, and « general summary of the critical 


. | Vicksburg. 
.| nia, the conflicts at Brandy Station, Oak Hill, and Gettys- 


comments that have been made upon them by eminent Shake- 
spearean scholars. These extracts are of great interest and 
value, The 1599th edition of Venus and Adonis is collated for 
the first time by Mr. Rolfe. The text is without expurgation. 
Neither the poems or sonnets should be used for school purposes. 
The volume of sonnets contains an instructive introduction, 
their history and critical comments, followed by the text with- 
out omission or expurgation. The notes appended to each 
volume show Mr. Rolfe’s eminent qualities as a Shakesperean 


passed for school and home readings. 


Tux New Departure. A Natural System of Learning Writ- 
ing, Spelling, English Grammar, and Punctuation at the 
same time. By J.D. Slocum. 25 Bond street, New York: 


E. R. Pelton & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This system is presented to teachers and pupils on twenty- 
four large cards, with admirable copies in penmanship for 
daily practice exercises on one side, and on the other classified 
lists of words for spelling, rules for punctuation, use of cap- 
itals, grammatical rules, etc. A chart accompanies the cards 
which is a compend and supplement to them. It gives full 
instruction for conducting the writing, spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation exercises taught by the cards. The system is in- 


L. | deed a ‘‘Multum in Parvo,” and a faithfal adherence to the 


instructions given will secure for the pupil the essentials of 
good penmanship; a practical knowledge of the elements of 
grammar, and illustrate the most common uses of the marks 
of punctuation. 


MANUAL oF TaxipeRMy. By C. J. Maynard, Illustrated. 

Boston: S. E. Cassino & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is avery complete and useful guide in collecting and 
preserving birds and mammals. In Part I. the directions and 
suggestions relate to the collecting, skinning, and mounting 
of birds. In Part II. the collecting, making skins, and the 
mounting of mammals are considered. The final chapter is 
devoted to the mounting of reptiles, batrachians, and fishes. 
This book admirably meets the wants of amateur ornitholog- 
ical collectors, and is written by one of wide and successful 
experience in collecting and mounting birds and mammals, 
The illustrations are very helpful, and the book is well printed 
and bound. 


Two SHAKESPEARE EXAMINATIONS: With some Remarks on 
the Class-room Study of Shakespeare. By William Taylor 
Thom, M.A., professor of English Literature in Hollins 
Institute, Virginia. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

This book is one which merits the attention of all teachera) 
of Shakespeare. It contains the “‘ Prize Examination in Ham- 
let,” conducted at Hollins Institute, Virginia, in May, 1881. 
The questions by Horace Howard Furness, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, and the examination-papers of Miss Emma A. Mertius 
of Alabama, and Miss Hannah Wilson of South Carolina. 
These papers were taken to England, and took the new Shakes- 
peare Society’s prize. There is also the Prize Examination in 
Macbeth, at the Hollins Institute in 1882. They show the meth- 
ods and plan of study of the great poet and dramatist adopted 
by Professor Thom, who contributes a very valuable chapter 
on Class-room Study of Shakespeare. He says ‘‘ for the class- 
room a non-aestheticjpreliminary study is best;’’? study care- 
fully the text, the words themselves and their forms, their 
philological contents, the grammatical differences of usage, 
then and now; the points of view historically and otherwise is 


shown in the text; and finally, by a sober and discriminating 
aesthetic discussion of the characters, and of the play in its 
parts and as a whole.”’ The entire book is full of valuable 
suggestions to students of English literature. 


History OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. By the Comte 
De Paris. Published a special arrangement with the au- 
thor. VolumelIII. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. $3.50. 


This is an authorized translation of the new volume 
of the Comte de Paris’ history of our Civil War. The 
French prince, in imitation of Lafayette, came to this country 
and took an active part in the great struggle for national free- 
dom. The great war has had no better, and no abler historian. 
He was an accomplished officer, and from his independent po- 
sition, high character, and eminent talents was placed in cir- 
cumstances and relations which afforded him unequaled op- 
portunities to gain accurate information and form impartial 
judgments of the important events of which he writes. The 
present volume includes the most important and decisive pe- 
riod of the war, and treats of the two great campaigns of the 
Rapidan and the Mississippi, of Lee’s Invasion of Pennsylva- 
nia, the Battles of Gettysburg and Vicksburg. His descrip- 
tions are intensely interesting, and his criticisms are those of 
an able soldier. John P. Nicholson has made an admirable 
translation of the work, with notes appended of an explana- 
tory character. The book opens with a graphic description of 
the war on the Rapidan in 1863, with General Hooker in 
command of the ‘‘ Army of the Potomac,’”’ and continues the 
narrative of the struggle at Chancellorsville, and the opera- 
tions along the coasts of the Southern States during the first 
months of 1863. Book II. is devoted to the campaigns on the 
Mississippi, at the a Fort Gibson, Champion’s Hill, and 

Book III. treats of the Invasion of Pennsylva- 


burg. Book IV. describes the third winter of the war, the 
campaign at Hagerstown, Md., Bristoe Station, and Mine Run. 
The Appendix contains ptoprephtonl notes, additions, and cor- 
rections to Vols. I. and IL, and a valuable addenda by the 
editor. The py Bw very excellent, and they show the 
battle-grounds at Gettysburg, the environs of Vicksbu , Port 
og ee and the cavalry operations east of Gettys- 
burg. © work is beautifully prin and tastefully bound, 


Every student of our Civil W - 
ar prize Comte De Paris’s con 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— A. 5S. Barnes & Co., New York, will publish in August a 
new edition of Davies’ Surveying. 

— 8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, will publish in July a new 
work by Prof. A. H. Welsh, author of The Development of En- 
glish Literature and Language, entitled Essentials of Geometry. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have ready the Geography of 
the Ancient World, a compendium for the use of schools, pre- 
pared by Wm. F. Allen, A.M., to accompany their Classical 


scholar and editor. His series of English classics are unsur-| "i344 


— The Natural and the Supernatural is the \topic of the 
baccalaureate sermon delivered to the graduating class of the 
University of Wisconsin, June 17, 1888, by John Bascom; an 
able and convincing address. 

— An odd book has just appeared in England. It contains 
diagrams of the palms and backs of the hands of 22 eminent 

rsons, among whom are Mr. Gladstone, Charles Darwin, 
Wilkie Collins, and the Duke of Argyle. 

— John Wiley & Sons, New York, will publish immediately 
a rearranged and revised edition of Vol. II. of their Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, which contains Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms of 
his own methods, and is hence a very unique work. 

— The two later “Franklin Square Library”’ issues are 
Arden, a novel, by A. Mary F. Robinson; and Yolande, a 
novel, by William Black, both stories of sympathy and affec- 
tion, and strong in their way. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
They have also issued Y: in a very neat 12mo bound 
volume. Price, $1.50. 

— H. M. Cable, so long connected with the house of A. S. 
Barnes & Co., as their New-England agent, and so well and 
popularly known to the school-book trade of the East, has now 
become the general agent for New England of the paenes 
firm of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, O., wi 
his office at 8 Hawley street, ton. 

— We are in receipt of an address delivered June 7, 1883, 
during commencement exercises at the Kentucky Military In- 
stitute, by Lieut. Col. B. W. Arnold, professor of Languages, 
on Jesuitism,—Catholic and Protestant,—in which the author 
takes the ground that Jesuitism aspires to an educational mo- 
nopoly, exclusively under the control of the Church. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have issued X, Y, Z, 
by the author of The Leavenworth Case, a story told by a de- 
tective, full of thrilling incidents; price, 25 cents. They have 
also ready No. 19 of the “‘ Trans-Atlantic Series,”’ entitled Her 
Sailor Love, by Katharine 8S. Macquoid, author of Zsau Runs- 
wick, etc; price, 50 cents; a charming story for vacation-reading. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, announce Old Mezico and 
the Lost Provinces, a reprint of Mr. W. H. Bishop’s articles 
describing his travels in southern California and Mexico, pub- 
lished during the year in Harper’s Magazine, accompanied by 
many excellent illustrations; and Shakespeare’s Sonnets, the 
concluding volume of Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare’s 
wor 

— The large-paper edition of Emerson’s works, limited to 

500 copies, has all been taken, although it will not be published 
until autumn, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. They also 
announce a Whittier calendar in preparation, for 1884, of the 
same general character with the popular Emerson and Long- 
fellow calendars, of which new editions will be published for 
next year. 
— Harper & Brothers, New York, have published The 
Brooklyn Bridge,—A History of, by W. C. Conant; As a Mon- 
ument, by Montgomery Schuyler, together with an account of 
the oes, Exercises, May 24, 1883, as number 321 “‘ Frank- 
lin Square Library.”’ It is fully illustrated, and will be valued 
as ony of the great engineering feat of this age; price, 20 
cen 

— The Syllabus of the Chautauqua ‘‘ School of Languages ”’ 
and the Chautauqua ‘‘ Teachers’ Retreat’’ is just at hand. 
The sessions will open July 14, 1883; Lewis Miller, president; 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, superintendent; and Miss J. E. Bulkley, 
secretary. A corps of eminent instructors and lecturers are 
announced. Send for Hand-books No. I. and III. for full par- 
ticulars of the sessions and for a description of Chautauqua. 

— The Boston Unitarian Sunday-school Society have pub- 
lished Religions before Christianity, a manual for Sunday- 
schools, by C. C. Everett, D.D., Bussey Professor of Theology 
in the Harvard Divinity School, and author of Science of 
Thought. It treats, in the form of the catechism, of the Ear- 
liest, Ancient Aryan, the Hindu, Buddhism, Parsee, Roman 
and Greek, Egyptian and Chinese Religions. The concluding 
chapter is devoted to a com n of religions with one 
another and with Christianity. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have just issued From 
Gettysburg to the Rapidan,—the army of the Potomac, July, 
1863 to April, 1864, by Gen. Andrew A. Humphreys. The 
contents of this brief volume were originally intended to form — 
the first part of Vol. XII. of the Scribner Campaigns of the 
Civil War, but they were necessarily excluded from that vol- 
ume by its bulk. It is a very interesting record of the army of 
the Potomac, and three valuable maps are included in the 
book. Price, 75 cents. 

— James R, Osgood & Co.’s Maritime Provinces, the only 
guide-book to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, etc., has just been 
very thoroughly revised and enlarged, and now appears in a 
new edition. Personal letters were sent to prominent citizens 
of nearly two hundred towns and districts in that region, and 
the corrections and additions suggested by these gentlemen 
carefully compiled and verified, and supplemented by several 


eastward journeys of the editor of the guide-book, have been 
added to the work. Whoever wishes to visit the famous Bras 
) m of summer coolness an uain 
ness, will find this book invaluable. ane 
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MATHEMATICS. 


communications intended for this department should be directed to 
Pror. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


FAULTY TEXT-BOOKS. 


Mr. Editor :—People who write mathematical books ought 
to be absolutely correct as to the principles taught. In a re- 
cently published Algebra we find the following: 

‘Find land n, when a = 9,d = 3, and s = 306. 


‘ote.—The negative value of m resul from the quadratic 
oan have no mening, and must be rejected.” equation 


Must it, though! And the same text-book has elsewhere 
shown how to interpret a negative value. Again: 


“Find a and n when | = 37, d = 4, and s = 190. 


‘ote.—The fractional value of n resulting from the 
no meaning, and must be rejected.” ting quadratic 


Indeed ! and that is the first or leading value of n. On the 
contrary, the use of it and a full investigation of fractional 
terms leads to very curious and instructive arithmetical re- 
sults. Is not such: mathematical instruction a little careless, 
to say the least? If there can be no fractional terms, then 
many problems of progression can not be solved. H. E. 


(H. E. is quite right. Every result legitimately obtained in 
mathematics has a meaning, and it is a narrow view of the 
subject that rejects any such result.—Ep. | 


PERCENTAGE,” 


Mr. Editor :—There seems to be some inconsistency in what 
is remarked in THz JOURNAL of May 10, upon Problem 219: 
** Sold a horse which had been given me, for $100: what is my 
gain per cent, ?” 

If this is not a problem for solution or investigation in 
percentage, what in the name of good English is it? And as 
mathematical symbols do not contain an absolute nothing 
among them, we must employ that which comes nearest to it; 
namely, zero, or 0. This places the question on a mathemat- 
ical basis for such exposition as may legitimately follow. I 
claim, therefore, that my solution in Tos JouRNAL of March 
16 is symbolically correct, and is an analytical or symbolical 
exhibition of the absurdity which lurks in the original question, 
and which C. H. 8S. has merely putinto words. The expression, 

20 + 100, does not occur in my investigation; but on the con- 

trary, it shows oo X 100 equals the rate per cent. of gain. 
The result may be a logical absurdity, but its absurdity does 
not put it beyond the reach of mathematical symbols; and, 
moreover, infinity is recognized as an answer in certain prob- 
lems. G. J. 


[The above is correct; so were the statements referred to in 
THE JOURNAL of May 10. If any one insists that the cost of 
the horse was absolute nothing, the problem is taken out of 
mathematics, and is no problem; but when it is proposed as a 
problem, the proposer must be understood to mean an infini- 
tesimal cost, and we have a right so to consider it. G. J. is 
therefore quite correct in his solution. We have already said 
that the zero of mathematics was not naught, but an infinites- 
imal quantity, and have been called to account for our opinion 
by the mathematical Nothingarians; andthe only answer we 
can make these men is the old ‘‘ Ez nihilo nihil fit.”,—Ep.] 


PROBLEMS, 


PROBLEM 229,—Three men, Henry, Robert, and Peter, with 
their wives, Mary, Jane, and Sarah, go to a store to buy cloth. 
Each one purchases as many yards as he or she pays shillings 
per yard. Each man pays 63 shillings more than his wife; 
also, Henry buys 23 yards more than Mary and Robert, and 11 
more than Sarah. ho are man and wife ? C. H. 8. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE.—New Training-school for Artizans.—On Thursday, 
May 3, Jules Ferry assisted in laying the corner-stone of a 
professional school at Vierzon. Mr. Ferry explained that 
Vierzon, as an industrial town, had been chosen for this ex- 
periment, whose object is the training of artizans. The doc- 
trine now so strongly advocated by his party, namely, that all 
social disturbance may find its corrective in education, was 
fully expressed in his address. Caste ideas, he said, would 
vanish when tools were found in schools alongside of maps 
and books; the nobleness of manual labor would be perceived, 
and concord would spread. The principles common to all 
handicrafts would be taught, so that boys would be able with 
full knowledge to choose their vocation. Such schools had in- 
creased since 1879 from 20 to 400; they would tend to root out 
anarchist passions, founded on ignorance, to elucidate social 
problems, to reconcile the masses to natural laws, and to pre- 
pare the Nation to meet foreign competition. 


ENGLAND.—A School Board Gymnasium in London.—The 
‘‘ Metropolitan Public Garden, Boulevard, and Playground As- 
sociation ” has been enabled, by the gift of a member, to offer 
the School Board of London the sum of £300 toward the erec- 
tion of a gymnasium for boys. This offer has been gratefully 
accepted by the Board, which, unfortunately, is not empow- 
ered by the Act under which it works to spend money on the 
physical education of its scholars. In accepting the gift, Miss 


Miiller and other members of the Board expressed regret that, 
owing to physical education being omitted from the Education 
Code, its being, therefore, necessary to teach gymnastics 
— the short time devoted to dinner and recreation, it 
would be almost impossible for the girls 4 by the healthy 
exercise which the boys would obtain the gymnasium. 
These observations, having come to the knowledge of the As- 
sociation making the gift, that body has unanimously voted a 


further sum of £100, to be placed at the disposal of the School 
Board of London, for the erection of a gymnasium for girls; 
but as the architect of the School Board states that a gymna- 
sium cannot be built for a less sum than £300, the Association 


and thus place the School Board of London in possession of 
two gymnasiums, one for boys and one for girls. The Associ- 
ation, in making the above gift, has been prompted by the 
desire to encourage the physical education of the children of 
the urban poor, 

facilities exist for healthy exercise. 


and interest to his instruction. 


him in batches every Saturday morning. 
and ideas in the speech of Xenophon. 
most lasting memorial will be the chair of Gaelic which he has 


be in fall force the coming session. Personally, 


finely cut, face closely shaven, and his abundant silver locks 


tume he wears a Scottish plaid in true Highland fashion over 
his ordinary suit. Professor Blackie’s resignation was received 
with surprise and regret. Such is his freshness and buoyancy 


tinue his customary exertions. 
retires in accordance with the advice of his physician. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALABAMA, 
COLORED SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Editor :—Please allow me space in your valuable jour- 
nal to speak of the general interest manifested by the colored 
people of Lafayette in educational work. I came to this town 
the 10th of Jan., 1883, and found the people greatly in need of 
a good teacher. The pastor in charge of the A. M. E. Church, 
having contracted for all the public funds, I was at once em- 
ployed by the majority of the patrons to raise an independent 
school. I opened my school with twenty-one scholars; during 
that month my enrollment increased to 68. I then had to se- 
cure two assistants. I have just closed my school with an en- 
rollment of 89, and an average attendance of 60. I am proud 
to say that the colored people of Chambers County, and espe- 
cially in Lafayette, are greatly interested in education. The 
people’s greatest need is school-houses and better teachers. I 
am pleased to know that the county superintendent is as much 


At the closing exercises we gave a concert for raising money 
to erect a large school-house; we netted $8.15. I have on 


the assistance of all lovers of education, to carry out our plans. 
Lafayette, Ala., June 20, 1883. Wa. J. ANTHONY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


sylvania imposes upon the owners of ‘‘ seminaries, colleges, 
academies, hospitals, asylums, storehouses, factories, manu- 


school-directors of the proper district,’”’ the duty “‘ to provide 


or more inches in thickness, of sufficient length to reach the 


buildings.” 
and kept in an unlocked box. 
hotels shall be provided with such ropes and ch 
room above the second story.”’ 


A Scotch Prayer.—The following prayer was written about 
1804, at a time when Britain was threatened with a French 
invasion, Napoleon having assumed full authority: 


It is further provided ‘* that all 


the saul of the stone,—as if a stone had a saul to be saved. 


**O Lord! preserve us frae a’ witches and warlocks, and a’ 
lang-nebbed beasties that gang threw the heather. 
“*O Lord! put a pair o’ branks about the king o’ France’s 


neck, 


about when I like; for Thy name’s sake, Amen.”’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


wrapper. None are 


was the rule that every one present should express his wants | wanchester._W. H’ 
Professor Blackie’s | with one of the ablest co 


rofessor | at 
Blackie is said to be the most picturesque figure seen in the | Leigh Hunt and his banking system. The hoarding propensity of pupils 


that it is difficult to realize that he has passed the allotted |four weeke’ free tuition in an institute. We suspec 
three score and ten years, or that he is physically unfit to con-|Sandhaur will wish he had limited membership to those hold- 


interesed in the welfare of the people as they are themselves. 4 


subscription by the colored people $75.00, and we intend, by Eloise Smith. 


ance ected .c. D. D of New Ham 
and cause to be affixed to every such building, securely fast- of De. Batiesy Prof. of $0 
ened to the inside of each of six window-heads, one chain ten | the Greek professorship; and Prof. Batchelder, of Pittsfield, Me., to the 


feet in length, securely attached to which shall be a rope, one teeee peetegeenly of Latin. The other vacancies are to be filled by 


ground, for the third and every additional story of all such | were ladies; the Detroit 
The ropes and chains must be carefully oiled, | School 16 graduates. 


Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be sure 
that the word “‘ Horsrorp’s’’ ison the 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DgLAWARE.—The semi-centennial commencement exercises 


hopes that the public will enable it to raise the additional £200, 


State Editor, ALBION N. FELLows, East Waterloo Iowa. 
Iowa.—Judge J. M. Beck, of the Supreme Court, delivered 


ly in the metropolis, where so few|22 address at Drake Univ. commencement. The Iowa City 

y — High School graduated a class of 25. Moat will enter the Univ 
prince 

John Stuart Blackie held the professorship which he has/a 

recently resigned, namely that of Greek, in Edinburgh Univer- largely by 

on. E. A. Storrs, who was to give the Univ. oration, was de- 

sity thirty years. Professor Blackie is best known among us tained because of the business failures in Chicago. ” Sea, G. 


as an original thinker and vigorous writer, but English jour-| Berryhill, of Des Moines, was the alumni orator, and Miss Ella 


nals, from time to time, give charming pictures of him in his|A- Hamilton, assistant State librarian, was the poe 

, he made a pilgrimage to Athens and studie e modern oines, pronounc © master’s oration. was a gem in finish 

tongue. Thus furnished, he was able to impart unwonted life Understanding 4 litle feeling arose, and four speakers declined to sppeat 
e egrams sen tate 

His students adored him, and amazement on the pant. of the faculty, ol io 


he returned their attachment with the tender regard of a per- | of Mee, aad undoubtedly manufacta 
sonal friend. During the winter session they breakfasted with sectohanes,, be tall obiien, Lieut. Thurston, military professor, has 
At these repasts it | ordered to New Orleans, and is to be followed by Col. Knower.——Frank 


» Miss Lou Hughes, has made the high school 


it to all concerned. The State Univ. commencement at 


tess. The 
Miss Belle M. Gilch 


ntense excitement, 
n the hall, etc., were a tissue 
for a pu . The regents found 
They elected Profs. Call and McBride, formerly 
been 


B. Cooper, of Illinois, is elected at Lemars. ‘oote of Cherokee goes to 

Robertson, of West Waterloo, is retained, together 

of teachers in the State. 

Miss Ada Floyd, for the past year in charge of the Winterset h 
to a position in East Des Moines.—H. F. 


established in the University. He has succeeded in securing | S°%00l, bas been elected 
an endowment fund of £12,000, and the lectures will probably "Graven of West ‘Branch po read 


1 read law 
ewton.—— While in Des Moines we heard warm words for Supt. 


benevolence and proper 


Scottish capital since the days of Scott and Christopher North, | 8 °*réfully watched, and the teacher encou 
He is about middle height and of light build, his features are|spand ten days introducing his system: remains 


oines next year. His course of study, in appearance and in substance, 


flow down to his shoulders. When not in full Highland cos- | '# the best one issued in the West. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIS.—Supt. Sandhaur of Stark offers to his teachers 
t Mr. 


ing certificates instead of admitting those wanting certificates.——Prin. 


It is, however, true that he Flemley of Carrollton declines all invitations to summer work in [llinois, 
and takes his ye | to the East.——Supt. Ferriss of Pittsfield declines a re- 


election at his old salary.——Danville High School alumni have a very 
prosperous society, At the annual banquet, on the evening of commence- 
ment day, this year, Supt. Layne responded to “ Our Public Schools,” and 
Prin. Gillan ed to “ The High-School Alumni.”——Supt. Walker of 
Rochelle, and Prin. Hall of Sugar Grove, with their respective graduating 
classes, attended the commencement of Aurora West Division schools.—— 
The Normal Appropriation Bill, as passed by the Legislature, makes for 
the coming two years the same allowance as for the ttwo. The work* 
of the State entomologist and the State Laboratory of Natural History re- 
ceives $5,000 per annum. With this Prof. Forbes hopes to carry on his 
work efficientiy, and to begin the publication of a series of reports on the 
zodlogy and —— botany of the State. The first volume will prob- 
ably Lsapees about the close of 1884.——Mr. J. V. McHugh declines the 
offe panes Pueblo, Col., and enters the study of law at Min- 
neapolis, Minn.——Miss Harriet » normal class of ’ a an ap- 
intment in Colorado at $90 a month.—— Wednesday, J une 20, was an 
teresting occasion in Normal, and es ly in the home of Dr. Hewett, 
as it was the aes his —— y his only child, to Mr. Rudolph 
R. Reeder, the newly-elected p pal of the model grammar school of 
the university. Washburn schools are under the charge of 
their a principal, Edward Bangs. The rd 
$60 worth o 


the North Division re High School, has been elected 
ning School. The Board of Trustees of the in- 


rmick, J. N. 
Dolly A. McGowan, W. M. Lewis, Martha G. Martin, 6. L. Perry, Har. 
W. Pinkle 


MissouRI.—Drury Coll., Springfield, during the past year 
has had an attendance of 286 students. Stone Chapel, burned 


in December last, is being rebuilt, and will be completed b 
the end of this year. 
students were graduated. The degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred on 6 graduates of former years in cursu, and on 


A Good Law.—A law which has just taken effect in Penn- re ty yd principal of the high school of Little Rock, 


At the late commencement exercises, 1 


MICHIGAN. — At the annual commencement of Hillsdale 


factories or workshops, or tenement houses, or the board of| Coll. the trustees accepted the resignation of Drs. Dunn and 


Butler, and Profs. Manck and Hayes, and of lady principal 
re, 


The Ann Arbor High School had 49 graduates this year, 21 of whom 
High School a class of 180; and the Flint High 


this year on diplomas: Monroe, Ann Arbor, Charlotte, Flint, Adrian 
ains in each Fenton, Bay cits, Kast Saginaw, naw, Po . i ; 
Howell, Pontiac, Ypsilanti. Grad 
and the Somerville 


New Yor«K.—At the commencement of Madison Univ., 


| the Coll., 11 from the 
ro 

** God bless this house, and all that’s in this house, and all Eneoleg’ Pree at ry Harkness, Ph.D., of 

within twa miles ilka side this house. O bless the cow, and | Latin; and Prof. J. F. McGregory, of Amherst, professor o: 


te Acad. The Univ. 
rown Univ., of 

Chemistry. 
the commencement exercises of the Univ. of Bochester, 30 degrees 


the meal, and the kail-yard, and the muckle town o Dum- sae and 2 of B.S. were conferred upon members of the graduatin 
on, class,——The Univ. of the City of New York celebrated its semi-cente 
‘*O God! bless the Scotch Greys that are lien’ in Hamilton | commencement on June 21. Degrees 
Barracks. They are brae chiels,—they are not like the En-|6, B.S. on 11, B.C.E. on 6, M.A. and ‘lis 


were conferred as follows: B.A. on 


At the annual comm: 


glish whalps, that dash their foot against a stone, and damn | +i) wing resolution: 


tion: 
ved, That we, the Alumni Assoc, of Cornell Univ., reaffirm our 


*O build a strong deak [dyke] between us and the muckle | loyalty to our Univ., ex our confidence in its president, and 
French, but a far stranger one between us and the wild Irish, | denounce all statouiontafcharging that it is retrograding, as wrong and un- 


New Jernszy.—Of the 430 applicants from the Newark 


e me the helter in my ain hand, that I may lead him | grammar schools for admission to the high school, over 370 
were successful. 


applicants were 
geography, arithmetic, and Supt. 
supt. of Patterson, and not of Newark —The Newark Normal and 
Training 


This is the largest number ever admitted at 
examined in U. 8. 


'd its commencement the 26th ult. The class numbered 
class since its organization.——J Johnson, for- 


School he 


36. the largest udge 
merly of the Newark _ School, has received the degree of A.M. from 


Coll.——Prest. 


of Rutgers Coll. saw the first class of his 
graduate this year. : 


Degrees were bestowed as follows: in 


genuine without it, 


course, A.B, on 19, B.S, on 2, and M.A, on 14, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| new organ. They advance the yo salary for next year, and will 
doubtless start a school library.——Mr. Henry H. Belfield, principal of 
president. It has a fand of $100,000, and the intention is that the school 
shall 7— on the first of September next. 
The following are the names of the Normal class of ’83; we welcome 
them to the profession: Chas, H. gn L. M, Allen, W, T. Blake, 
Mary E. Beecher, W. A. Crawford, Isabe D. Burr, E. F. Parr, Mae F. 
Downey, Kiizabeth 8, Glanville, KE. R. Ristine, I. M. Porter, Gussie Root, 
Carrie E. Smith, D. W. Reid, Mary C. Spottswood, F. H. Thorp, F. W. 
ap ers Chery | M. Walker, A. Engel, Mamie R. Gray, J. L. Hall, Mary 
Hubbard, I. B. Hammers, Caroline A. gy May M. Parsons, 
. H, Higby, Lucy Johnson, Geo. Howell, Mary E. Kuhn, J. M. Humes. 
— Supt. Raab delivered to 
Graduates of the following high schools will be admitted to the Univ. , 
gers 
é 
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InpIANA.—At the meeting of the State school supts. in In- 
dianapolie, June 27, the following rule was adopted regarding 
the regulations of teachers’ licenses: Six months licenses are 


granted to applicants who pass an average examination of 70 per 
Seat ith no gut ess than 60. One years’ licenses to those passing a 


general average of 85 per cent.; two years’ licenses for an ave rade 
of 90 per cent., and three years’ licenses for an oo grade o per 
cent. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year Prest.— 


. W. Holcomb, State supt. 
Ss Charles R. McBride of Floy, Sec.—M. A. Moss of Franklin. 


—W. BR. Wilson of Henry. 


Vice-Prests.—L. P. Harlan of Marion Co . 
Treas. 


Orngeon. — Prest. B. L. Arnold, of the State Agricul- 


tural Coll., reports a prosperous year ; 168 students have 
been enrolled, — 20 more than = any Sormer year. an 
the current expenses have been promptly met. 2 am tC) 
the fall term there will be $4,000 in the treasury. The principal of the 
coll fund is $70,000. The trustees have elected the following faculty 
for the com year: B. L. Arnold, president, $1,800; Joseph Emery, 
mathematics, $1,400; B. J. Hawthorne, language, $1,400; Edgar Grimm, 
culture and chemistry, $1,000; J. D. Robb, academical d » $1,050; 
Ida Burnett, . Prof. Robb, formerly of Tualatin 
Acad., at Forest Grove, but for Lad any year principal of the Albany pub- 
Ne schools, was unanimously el a member of the above faculty, bat 
it is reported that he will not accept. 
The ma Sigma Soc. of Pacific Univ. numbers 30. Rev. G. W. Izer 
delivered the annual address to this Soc.; his subject was “ The Incarna- 
tion of Thought.”"——The Bishop Scott (Episcopal) mar school of 
Portland, closed its most successful year on the 1 of June. J. W. 


Hill, a graduate of Yale, is head master.—East Portland schools closed | Re 


on the 15th of June for the year. A new eight-room building is to be 
n immediately, The directors give notice that they shall need 12 
teachers for the comi ear. Election of teachers was set for June 26.—— 
The Christian Coll. at Monmouth, which, by recent | lative enactment, 
was constituted a State normal school, closed June 21. Prof. Thos. Van 
Sevy, president of Willamette Univ., delivered the baccalaureate sermon, 
June 17.—The bogs Acad , located at Wilbur, closed its year June 
21. Rev. E. T. Lee, of Portland. addressed the class.——The Wasco Inde- 
pendent Acad., at the Dalles, closed a successful year June 15. There 
were seven in the oa class. Hon. Rufus Mallory delivered the 
annual address. T Acad. was opened in January, 1880. Prof. T. M 
Gatch, for many years president of the Williamette Univ., took 
the school. Last year the first class, three in number, was grad 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 

Oxn10.—The Board of Ed. of Beaver Creek township, Greene 
Co., have a resolution toemploy asupt. of the 13 schools in 
the township. The Xenia Republican opposes “‘ the-first-come, 
igh-school commencements, 
pt. Peaslee of Cincinnati, Supt. Han- 
cock of Dayton, Supt. White of 8: field, and Supt. Mc“loskey of Troy 
have all been reélected. John Aydelotte has been appointed school 
examiner for Butler Co. He is worthy and well quali —Prof. R. 
Parsons, of the O. W. U., will conduct a summer normal school at Dela- 
ware, O., for eight weeks, commencing July 2. This school does excellent 
work in language, history, music, and elocation. 

The Chickering Classical and Scientific Inst., Cincinnati, has just issued 
a neat catalogue, which contains, besides the usual facts recorded in sim- 
ilar brochures, a history of the institution. It was founded by Prof. Bou- 
telle Chickering in 1855, since which time 200 boys have been graduated. 
These form but a small number of those who have attended the Institute. 
be the death of the founder, Dec 5, 1881, the principalship of the 

ool devolved on Professor W. H. Venable, who had been connected 
with the Institute since 1861. Under the management of the present prin- 
cigel, this school has continued to prosper. One-half of the stadents re- 
side outside of Cincinnati. The first four classical graduates went to Yale 
Coll., and the next three to Harvard. Other institutions attended by the 

uates are Brown, Cornell, McMickin, Wooster, and Columbian Univ.; 
lliams, Amherst, Marietta, Princeton, and other colleges. 

Dr. Hancock's last report of the Dayton schools is an able documcnt 
and is receiving many favorable notices in the newspapers of the State. 
Under his direction the Dayton schools have taken very high rank. With 
the cod on of a competent Board of Ed. he is filling the schools of his 
city with superior teachers, The Dayton Nor. School is highly useful in 
this. Dr. Hancock, himself a dil t reader and student, infuses his spirit 
into all who come in contact with him, and to the credit of the Da 
teachers it may be said that they nearly all make use of their excellent 
public library in a way that for good in their work. Prof. Mayer 
recommends that m be given a regular place on the daily program. 
Dr. Hancock speaks approvingly of algebra in the eighth grade. He sug- 

ts that the number of examinations each year should be redaced from 

our to two, and he objects to the excessive use of concert recitations. His 
four paragraphs on reading are a condensed statement of his best thought 
on that important topic.——The last number of the Cleveland School Bul 
letin con lists of examination questions prepared by Supt. Hinsdale. 

Otterbein Univ., Westérville, has had another prosperous year. Prest. 
H. A. Thompson, of this institution, is the prohibition candidate for 
of the State. 

twasa mpression that gained general circulation, which was to 
the effect that only those connected with public schools could be appointed 
examiners. The General Assembly has never passed any such law.— 
The demand for an examination the State Board. of applicants for 
ten-year certificates in the common ches, is rapidly increasing. The 
teachers of ungraded schools should have a chance for a professional 
certificate, and there is but little doubt that the time is approaching 
when many ten-year certificates will be issued. 

Elijah Burgess of Ashland, has been elected supt. of the Cambri 
schools. Salary $1,200.—-M. A. Reed, formerly of the Chardon High 
School, has been elected supt of schools at Girard.—G. W. McGinnis 
of Leetonia succeeds Mr. Lawrence in the superintendency of Yellow 
Springs. B. B. Harlan has served seven years as supt. of the German 
town schools, and has been re-elected. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—In the Erie schools the German lan. 
is pursued by over eighty per cent. of the enrollment, being the 
highest per cent. reached by any city in the United States where 
the study has been in uced. 

At the Haverford Coll. commencement, June 20, the degree 
of A.B. was conferred on 6, the degree of B.S. on 9, and that 
of MA. on 4, 

commencement exercises of the bh School, J 1 
and 14, were of a very omy = 
teacher and , is izing an almost irreparable loss in the 

n upt. V. G. Curtis, who for ten years has had ch of 

her schools, and with such success that they are considered second to 
none in the “ Old Keystone State.” Notonly is Supt. Curtis a wide-awake 
thorough, and progressive instructor, possessed of rare executive ability 
but he is a gentleman of such high moral character and Christian princi. 
les that his influence over the young brought in contact with him cannot 
estimated. Earnest, zealous, and enthusiastic, never of his 
osen profession, he has, in a measure, seen some fruits of his work in 
the success of his “ boys,” who are now engaged in the active duties of 
life, and who have proven themselves fit pupils of such a teacher. At the 
close of the commencement exercises he was presented with a very elegant 


He 
A. 


State Editor, T. C. Kanns, Union City, Tenn. 
TENNESSEE. — The Memphis public schools graduated 13 


strauction.— A colo 
secretary. Normal institutes will be heid d June and Jaly at 
Kingston, Lewisburg, ond Londen W.R. Garrett 
Acad., Nashville, will do institute work in 


Wisconsin.—Prof. R. H. Schmidt of A retires from 
the princi > cman J of the high school, to take a year’s needed 
rest and on.——Prof. Whiting of Watertown has re- 
signed his position as principal of Union School No. 2; his 
be J. H. Cum retires from the 

Sparta School, and be succeeded 
Prot rank Winters of Black River Falls. Mr. Winters nee 
aught at the latter place two years with success, 


| ture in the Oshkosh Normal School, has 


6 of | On 


-| mer institute will 7 
Pro 


PERSONALS. 


— Prof. W. N. Hailmann, 
ScHOOoL, and president of the National Kindergarten Assoc., 
has resigned the principalship of the Cass School, Detroit, to 
accept the superintendency at Laporte, Ind. 


— Miss Lillian Duffies, formerly teacher of English litera- 
a a position to 


teach that branch in Wellesley Coll., where she was formerly 


a student. 


— Dr. Alfred R. Taylor, professor of chemistry in the Case 
School of Applied Science, at Cleveland, O., di suddenly in 
New York City, June 28, of heart disease. He was 32 years 
old, and a quilsate of Harvard. 

— Dr. W. H. Scott, president of Ohio Univ. at Athens, has 
been elected president of the Ohio State Univ. at Columbus. 

— The following honorary degrees have been conferred by 
the colleges named: is 

Brown Univ. (Providence, R. I.)—A.M., D. W, Abercrombie and A. M. 
Willams, DD. GS. abbott, of Oakiand, Oal.; H. Sweetzenburg, of 
Portland; A. D. Cole of Wisconsin, and E. 8. Atwood. LL.D., H. B. Sta- 

Univ. of the Cit New York.—LL.D., Dr. A. L. mis, professor 
the University, 5. M. Hamilton, of the University Council; 

v. W. W. Rand, secre Tract Soc.; Rev. J. M. Platt, of Bath, N. Y. 
Ph.D., Dr. Matthew Leland, of Brooklyn. 

Univ. of Rochester (N. Y.)—Ph.D.. J. M. Cassity, and Isaac Newton. 
LL.D., Lemuel Moss, and Truman J. Backus. 

Delaware College.—D.D., Rev. J. B. DuHamel, Philadelphia, Ph.D., 
Prof. E. D. Porter, Univ. of Michigan. alt 

Rutgers College (N. J.)\—A.M., J. L. Johnson. of Verona, N. J. 1¥-.D.,; 
Prof. @.L. ct neeton, N. J. LL.D., Prof. 8. M. Woodbridge, 
D.D., of New Branswick; Hon. W. A. Newell, Governor of Washington 
Ter. P.D., Rev. C. D. Buck, of Middletown, N. J.; Rev. E. V. Slyke, 
Syracuse, N. Y¥.; Rev. J. H. Suydam eary i City; Rev. J. Laing, Dundas, 
tario; Rev. W. H. Postelthwaite, West Point. 

Univ. of C .—LL.D,, H. H. Sanford, of Syracuse Univ.; N. L. 
Andrews, of Mad Unity. D.D., N. £. Wood,of Wayland Univ. B.D., 
Henri Andru, of the Paris Theological School, 

Madison University.—A.M., Rev. W.C. McAllister, of New York; Rev. 
E. Ellis, of Dakota; and 8. C. McKelway, of Albany. LL.D., Prest. Hill, 
of Lewisburg Univ.; Hon. T. L. James. D.D. v. A. G. Lawson, of 
Brooklyn: Rev. L. P. Hornberger, of Philadalphia; Rev. H. A. Peabody, 


of Rome. 

Harvard College.—LL.D., Francis A. Walker, of Inst, Technology, Bos- 
ton; G. E. Ellis, Boston. D.D., Rev. C. Babbidge. 

Dartmouth College.—LL.D., Hon. Jeremiah Smith, of Dover, N. H.; 
Hon. Lincoln Brigham, of Massachusetts; and Hon. Austin Adams, Iowa. 
A.M , Gov. 8. W. Hale; Hon. J. T. Briggs, of Manchester; Hon. J. B. 
Walker, of Concord; Hon. J. W. Sanborn, of Batavia, N. Y.; O.G. Cilley, 
M.D., of Boston; J. R. Blackburn, of Xenia, O.; I. W. Hammond, of Con- 
cord; H. A. Martin, of Boston; J. 8. Cogswell, of Windham; Levi G. 
Hill, M.D., of Dover; J. W. Webster, of Malden, Mass. D.D., Rev C. 
D. Barrows, of San Francisco; Rey. E. E. Strong, of Boston. D.Mus., 
Henry K. Oliver, of Boston. Ph.D., John E. Sinclair, of Worcester. 
Haverford College (Penn.)—LL D.,T F. Cock, M.D. 

Princeton ¢ (N.J.)—Ph D., Prof. J. W. Burgess, of Columbia. 
D.D., Rev, J. D. Moffat, president of Washington and Jefferson Coll. 
LL.D., Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D., of New York. 

Wesleyan University (Conn.)—D.D,, Rev. J. R. Day; Rev. W. V. Kel- 


ley. LL.D., M. T. G 
LL.D., of Mid- 


. Granger. 
Yale College.—D.D., ht. Rev. John Williams, 
.D., Senator T. 
U. 8. Supreme 


dletown; Rev. A. 8. Twombly, of Boston, Yale, *54 

A. Bayard, of Delaware; Justice W. B. 

Court, Yale, 45: G. Shiras, of Pittsburg, Pa., Yale,’53 MA on, T. 

M. Waller, of New London, governor of Connecticut; G. W. Gable, of 

New Orleans; Dr. Henry Sands, of New York City. Besides these de- 

yon this year there are: B.A. to 143 students; that of Ph.B. to 46; that of 
L.B. to 44; that of B.D. to 26; that of M.D. to 7; that of M.L. to 2; that 

of M.A. to W. H. Buell, Roger Foster, and B. R. Wendell; and that of 

Ph.D. to Arthur E. Bostwick. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 


— The graduating class of Westbrook Sem. numbered six- 
teen. The exercises were largely attended, and were very in- 
teresing. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Prof. Elliot Whipple, of McGaw Normal Inst., Reeds 
Ferry, has just closed another very successful year. Prof. W. 
is one of our able and successful educators. His thorough- 


dge | ness, earnestness, and fidelity have been rewarded, as seen in 


the fact that his present school has enrolled nearly double the 
number of students compared with three years ago. His sum- 
uly 9, to continue one month, under 
the management o f. Whipple, with an able board of in- 
struction. Board and tuition very low. 

— The Alumni Meeting at Dartmouth Coll. was very largely 
attended this year, and was full of interest. Hon. John 
Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, the president, had made spe- 
cial effort to call back the alumni, and his presence and energy 
added greatly to the enthusiasm of the occasion. The roll of 
classes was called, beginning with 1809, It has one living 
member,—Dr. Oliver S. Taylor, of Auburn, N. Y.,—who is in his 
hundredth year. He sent a letter to be read at the meeting. 
Rev. Joel Mann, of New Haven, Conn,—the only survivor of 
the class of 1810,—also sent a letter. Dr. James S. Goodwin, 
of Portland, Me , alone represented the class of 1811, and sent 
in a letter. The roll-call continued through several hours, cov- 
ering the entire period from 1809 to 1876. Fifty-three classes 
were represented by speakers or letters. Measures were taken 
to publish a Webster Memorial Volume, and to continue the 
Chapman History of the Alumni. 

— The Portsmouth High School graduated a class of 14 
boys ot 3 girls. 

— it is announced that E B, Powers, for the past six years 
principal of the Nashua High School, will 
sion, the law, and settle in ton. 


VERMONT. 


— The Randolph State Normal School closed a very prosper- 
ous year, the 21st, graduating 25 in the first course, and 6 in the 
second. Over $78 were received from a small admission to tie 
competitive speaking, which will be used to replenish the 
school library. The average age of these graduates is 20 years, 
10 months, and the average number of weeks already taught is 
33; the number of different pupils the past year has been 233, 
from 60 towns and 10 counties in Vermont. The prospect for 


of | the coming year is excellent. Miss Smith and Miss Putnam of 


the teachers are to take the course in didactics at Martha’s 
Vineyard this summer, under the tuition of Col. Parker. 


— The graduating exercises at 2 
the Sith fast. The at Vermont Acad. took place on 


tion will be largely industrial. The use of tools, household 
works, and embroidery will be the principal features. 

— The closing exercises at the Roxbury Latin School, last 
Wednesday week, were fully attended, and of high order. 
Thirteen young men received their diplomas after a six years’ 
course of study, and will pass on to Harvard and Amberst. A 
graduate of four years ago led the Harvard class of ’83. Prof. 
Collar and his Board of Instruction have no superiors as practi- 
cal educators, and they are doing a noble work in this old and 
honored institution. 

Harvard Univ., this year, graduated the largest class that 
ever received d on commencement day. Aside from the 
added interest given to the commencement exercises by rea- 
son of the peculiar relations between the institution and the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, the day did not differ in any 
respect from similar occasions in previous years. Nothwith- 
standing what has taken place in regard to the degree that is 
usually conferred upon his Excellency who happens at the 
time to be new in office, the program bore upon its title-page, 
in Latin, this, conspicuous among its other inscriptions : 
“ Benjamin Franklin Butler, LL.D., a’ most illustrious man, 
Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 
No member of the large class failed to receive a degree. 

— The statistics of Williams Coll., class of ’83, as compiled 
by F. V. Pike, the class secretary, give some interesting data. 
Of the present members, 17 come from New-York State, 13 re- 
side in Massachusetts, 4 in Ohio, 3 in Connecticut, and 1 in 
New Jersey, 2 each in Illinois and Pennsylvania, and 1 each in 
West Virginia, Canada, and Turkey. The average age is 22 
years, 6 months, and 6 days. Concerning the tariff question, 
29 vote for free trade, 8 for a “‘ tariff for revenue only,’’ 7 for 
protection, and 1 for moderate protection. On the temperance 
question, 20 are for license, 17 for prohibition, 3 restricted . 
license, and 3 undecided. The religious preferences are as 
follows : Congregational, 13 ; Presbyterian, 11; Reformed 
Church, Episcopal, Methodist, and none at all, 3 each; Unita- 
rian, 2; Swedenborgian, Baptist, Universalist, United Breth- 
ren, Unitarian Christian, and Liberal Unitarian, leach. Ex- 
penses of the course, the average is about $2,575, ranging from 
$9,500 to $875. For a life-work, 13 have chosen business, 11 
law, 7 ministry, 3 pedagogy, 2 medicine, 1 each journalism, Y. 
M. C. A. work, and Government office, while 8 are undecided. 

— The Peabody School Com. has eleeted C. R. Bill, of Salem, 
instructor of music until March 4, 1884, at a salary of $150. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The annual commencement exercises of the Friends’ 
School, Providence, were held June 26, and attractedja large 
gathering of the graduates of the institution and friends. The 
essays and orations were delivered with distinctness and skill, 
and the various subjects were treated in a sound, practical 
manner, reflecting great credit upon the principal, Augustine 
Jones and his able corps of instructors. here were 20 mem- 
bers in the graduating class, 11 gentlemen and nine ladies. 

— Phe members of the graduating class of Brown Univ. an- 
nounce their selections of pursuits in future life, as follows: 
Business, 25; teaching, 13; law, 9; the ministry, 7; civil engi- 
neering, 2; chemistry, 1; journalism, 1. Some are undecided. 

— Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D., who lately resigned the super- 
intendency of the schools of Providence, has beed reélected for 
a period of three months, during which time the committee 
hope to find a suitable person for the position. 

— Among the possible candidates for supt. of Providence 
schools are a number of gentlemen in the city, some of whom 
are professional teachers. 

— Prin. Greenough sent out a class of eight young ladies 
from the Normal School Friday, June 29. The class was 
spoken of as being very talented. Gov. Brown presented the 
diplomas. 

— Prof. John of the Friends’ School is spending his vaca- 
tion in Europe with his family. 

— A class of three young ladies was graduated from the 
Warren High School, Friday, June 29. The exercises were 
held in the M. E. Church in the evening. Addressea were 
made by Rev. W. A. Ackley, Rev, 8. K. Dexter, and Hon. 
Sidney Dean. 

— The graduating class from the Providence High School 
is highly spoken of by a correspondent of the Proviaence 
Journal. 1) is certainly a good school. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 


State Normal School.—A class of 22 members was graduated 
from this school on the 22d ult., being the last class previous 
to entering the new building. A large number of the previous 
graduates were present, and the occasion was one of more than 
ordinary interest, though there was a very great and general 
regret that the school was no longer to enjoy the advantages 
of Prof. Carleton’s instruction. For fourteen years he has 
shown great skill and success in conducting the affairs of the 
school, and at the same time he has been ready to codperate 
in all efforts designed for the advancement of the great inter- 
ests of education in the State. His withdrawal is a public loss 
that will be felt by the friends of education generally. He was 
greatly beloved by the pupils, and on the last day of the school 
they gave substantial evidence of their esteem by presenting 
him with an elegant and costly ice-cream service. 

The exercises of the graduating class were held in the South 
Church, which was well filled, and the several essays were 
listened to with much interest. Prof. Sumner and others 
briefly addressed the audience. If Prof. S. was rightly under- 
stood, he gave the impression that he had not much faith in 
or sympathy with normal instruction and methods, which, to 
say the least, is very unfortunate for the school, as the gentle- 
man occupies a prominent place on the State board. If his 
sentiments and feelings are shared by other members of the 
board, the school can expect but little aid or encouragement 
from them. 

Dr. Harris of Concord followed Prof. Sumner, and spoke in 
very strong and decisive terms in favor of normal graduates, 
and stated the result of his own observation while for many 
years filling the position of Supt. of Schools in one of the 
prominent cities of our country. His testimony was very 
strong and decisive in favor of normal instruction. 

After the exercises of the graduating class were over, Dr. 
Harris gave an address before the alumni, which was of unusual 
ability, and very clearly showed the scholarly character of the 
speaker. As this address will probably be printed, we shall 
not attempt to give any abstract of it. 


anniversary sermon Rev. 
Baldwin, Jr., of mee was by » G@ J.) Darin the day the following resolutions upon the resigna- 
tion of Prin. Isaac N. Carleton were passed by the Assoc. of 
A HUS the alumni: 

MASS ETTS. Whereas, The members of this Assoc, have heard, with regret, of 
Boston.—A vacation-school for girls has been opened in the | the resignation of Prof. Isaac N. Carleton, who, for fourteen years, has 
Starr King school-house in Tennyson street. It will be in ses- been the efficient principal of the Conn. State Normal School ; therefore, 

sion daily from 9,00 to 12.00, except The instruc- 


Hesolwed, That in the withdrawal of Prof. Carleton from his responsible 


— 
| 
ul, loachers, and pupils of the 
goes to Minnesota to take charge of the Stillwater schools. 
ge assistant principal in the high school, a successful teacher, 
been elected to take his place until the terms expires in June, 1884. 
A. M. P, 
is year = 10 days opened in Mon- | 
roe Co. on the 3d of Jualy.——The Nashville High School had 
26 graduates this year.——Supt. West of Robertson Co. will teach a four 
weeks normal school at Springfield, beginning July 2.——The State Nor- 
mal Coll. at Nashville graduated this year 51 s i a | 
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position, Connecticut loses one of its most earnest and successful edu- 


cators. 

Resolved, That the administration of this school, as evidenced by its his- 
tory for the past fourteen years, is one to which Prof. Carleton, this Assoc., 
and all friends of edacation, 7 refer with honest pride. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the people of Connecticut are due to Prof. 
Carleton for the energetic manner in which he has conducted this school 
and for the inspiration which his work has imparted to the cause of edu- 
cation throughout the State. 

Resolved, That we, as alumni, recognize the loss which this Assoc. sus- 
tain in the severance of Prof. Carleton’s active connection therewith, and 
hereby teader him our hearty thanks for the benefits derived from his 
instruction and example; wishing him, for the future, many years of con- 
tinued usefulness and 

Resolved, That a co &y these resolutions be sent for publication to the 
New Britain Herald, Hartford Courant,and The Journal of Education. 

WALTER H. PERRY, CELESTs BusH, 
CLARENCE A. BINGHAM, LUDELLA L. PEOK, 
Joun H. Prox, B, Treat, 
CHARLES W. BREED, SARAH A. BROWN, 
JAMES B, VAIL, CLARA M, HAMMOND, 
AMASA 8, CHAPMAN, 


— The graduating elass at Yale has 149 men, of whom 50 
will study law, 12 medicine, 6 theology, 1 surgery, 15 will teach, 
27 enter business, 6 journalism, 3 civil engineering, and 24 are 
undecided. The average expenses of the class have been 
lighter than usual,—$883 for freshman year, $903 for sopho- 
more year, $994 for junior, and $1,007 for senior, 

— The commencement exercises at Trinity Coll., Hartford, 
passed off with great eclat. The elocution reflected credit 
on the teacher, Prof. F. C. Robertson. 


— Mrs. Allen, of Morrisville, N. Y., had her house struck 
by lightning the other day, and things thrown into the most 
terrible state of confusion. Mrs. Allen has suffered from palsy 
for two years, and the electricity which tore off the soles of 
her shoes, and frightened her terribly, also completely cured 
her of her disorder. 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


— Avoid a display of bad temperand anger. There are days 
when nothing seems to go right. If one inquires whether he 
has made any mistake, he will usually find the fault to be his 


own. He was not, perhaps, sufficiently prepared, or was dis- 
turbed by some incident at home; but he should never grow 
angry. Many a person has made himself unhappy for a life- 
time by some rash, thoughtless deed. Never be the slave, but 
the master, of your temper. Be very careful never to inflict 
punishment when you are excited. Insome parts of Germany 
where the teacher is allowed to inflict corporal punishment, 
the rod is locked up in a closet, whose key the teacher must 
g° and get; while looking for it he becomes more quiet and 
eliberate.— Piidagogische Rundsehan. 


— Be sparing of rewards and punishments. No reward 
should follow the performance of duty. Much praise makes 
children vain. Only when a scholar does something extraor- 


dinary, or a child of poor endowments is industrious and ac- 
complishes something well, will words of praise incite him to 
further endeavor. Usually an expression of satisfaction from 
the teacher is sufficient. Punishment should only prevent 
wrong-doing. If it must be frequent, csre should be taken in 
regard to the choice of punishment. If a glance is enough, do 
not raise the finger; if the finger is enough there is no need of 
a birch rod.— Paidagogische Rundsehan. 


— The statue of Robert E. Lee, the great Confederate gen- 
eral, was unveiled in the chapel of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity at Lexington, Tenn., June 28. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “It is with great pleasure I make the renewal, as I find Tae JourR- 
NAL indispensable in the work of teaching.”—PHEBE SELLECK, Dan- 
beer Conn. 


— “The weekly visits of your paper, the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
pe much pleasure and instruction. I would not be without it for 
anything.” —A. A. THOMAS, Prin. H. Prairie Lea, Tex. 

— “I have taken to reading Tae JOURNAL lately, and am so inter- 
ested in, and helped by it, I mean to use my influence with the teachers 
here to take it themselves, instead of borrowing it.”—Mars. G. I, Hor- 
Manchester, N. H. 

P. 8.—I would advise parents to take Taz JOURNAL for the home 


Sor better than mast of the 


— “One number of Tak JOURNAL is often worth half the subscrip- 
tion-price.”"—M. M. BURDIOK, Minneapolis, Minn. 

— “Inclosed please find subscription-price, and my assurance that I 
| ye THE JOURNAL above any educational weekly that I have seen. 

would like to do something in the way of increasing its circulation.” 
—Dora G. PHEvPs, West Hartford, Conn. 

— “I would heartily recommend THE JOURNAL to teachers for its 
valuable words of encouragement and instruction; for its reliability and 
its tendency to ~ develop the higher nature of pupils.”—MOLLIE 
Wisk, Greenville, Ill. 

— “TI have been taking rH® JOURNAL for three years, and I think it 
keeps —- better all the time. I have received lots of ins tion 
from its columns, for which my heartfelt thanks.” — FANNI« 
BRENNAN, 817 Francis Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 


— “In taking leave of Tae JOURNAL I wish to say to you that the pa- 
per has been my constant companion (professionally) for nearly five years. 


Thave a file, I think nearly 7 paper, sinceJNov., 1878. It is like tak. 
ing leave of an old friend, and I[ certainly wish it and its cause the great- 
est prosperity,—Bion 8. HuTou ins, Kingman, Kan. 
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Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 


JULY AND AUCUST, I883. . . EICHTH SESSION. . . AMHERST, MASS. 
The Eighth Session of the College will commence July 9, and last six weeks. 

For board and rooms address Mr. A. V. Lyon, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass, The Programme gives the 
names of the principal boarding-places, and says where the Professors will stay. To obtain the program and 
for particulars address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. . 

The following works of Dr. Sanveur are the text-books of the college: Hntretiens sur la Grammaire, 
Causeries avec mes Eléves, Petites Causeries, Causeries avec les Enfants, Fables de La Fontaine avec Commen- 
taires, Contes Merveilieux, Talks with Cesar De Bello Gallico, La Parole frangaise. These volumes are sold 
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just out, is sold at $1. Teachers —— it for examination by sending 50 cents to Dr. L. Sauveur, Amherst, 
Mass. The pupils of the College of Languages will find Dr. Sauveur’s works at the College. 
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4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 


Four year’s course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Observatory, laboratories, 


the st Cabinet O 
Its introduction is far bet- 


Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring | and art-gallery. Library of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition 
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d the half- 
An is expected. 


an excellent work to canvass for during 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years, and now include all the Standard 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE desire to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the Summer Excursions for the season 
of 1883, via the New York & New-England 
Railroad, of which S. M. Felton, Jr., is the 
General Manager, and A. C. Kendall, Esq., is 
the General Passenger Agent. The excursions 
include the charming trip by the Sound, or by 


lightful anecdotes and memorabilia, and ac- 
counts of the boy-life of many illustrious Amer- 
icans. This volume wil! have great interest for 
all friends of education, and for all who have 
boys to prepare for strong lives, as well as for 
the many graduates and friends of Exeter all 
over the country. 


health ae... cures Dyspepsia, Impotence. $1. 


ATTENTION is invited to the card of Prof. 


rail, to New York city; thence to all poicts of 
interest on the Hudson River and the Catskill | 
Mountains, Saratoga, Lake George, Lake| 
Champlain, White Mountains, Mount Desert, | 
Lake Winnepisseogee, Rangeley Lakes, Moose- 
head Lake, and numerous miscellaneous ex- 
cursions to the Provinces of Canada, &c. We 
call special attention to the new route to the 
Catskill Mountains and Hudson River, passing 
through a section of country noted for its 
beautiful mountain, river, and valley scenery, 
particularly in Dutchess County, N. Y., and 
through the Housatonic and Nangatuck Val- 
leys in Connecticut. Excursion tickets at 
greatly reduced rates are on sale at 322 Wash- 


ington street, Boston, June 1 to October 1 (de- 
pot at foot of Summer street, Boston), and 
afford passengers all the privileges of first-class 


regular tickets. 


» 

ELpreper & BroTuers, the well-known 
educational publishers of Philadelphia, have 
issued a beautiful red-line border catalogue of 
their books. They include the widely-known 
and popular Chase & Stewart’s Classical Series; 
Prof. John 8. Hart’s text-books on the English 
Language; Houston’s Physical Geography ; 
Gregory’s Christian Ethics; Singer’s Model 
Arithmetics; Houston’s Natural Philosophies; 


Webb’s Model Word-Book Series; and many 
other excellent books. We congratulate this 
house on its books and prosperity. 


On page 3 of Taz JouRNAL of June 28 will 
be found the announcement of “‘ Important 
Educational Books published by A. C. Arm- 
strong & Co., 714 Broadway, New York city. 
Among these excellent books is Armstrong’s 
Primer of United States History, which has 
proved to be one of the most popular books for 
school-use ever issued. The publishers have 
now ready the tenth edition. The important 
facts of our country’s history are stated in a 
concise and simple style, adapted admirably as 
a handbook for young pupils, and equally val- 
uable as a manual to be used in connection 
with more elaborate works on United States 
histary by advanced students. The questions 
at the end of the book will be found excellent 
for review purposes. We know of no class- 


book better arranged or the narrative better 
told. It has been indorsed by the leading edu- 
cators of the country. For terms for introduc- 
tion, address the publishers. 


STINGING, irritation, inflammation, and Kidney and 
Urinary Complaints cured by“ Buchu-Paiba.”” $1. 


APROPOS to the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary June 21, 1883, of the founding 
of a very famous old classical school, Frank H 
Cunningham has prepared (and James R. Os- 
good & Co. have published) a very interesting 
book, entitled Familiar Sketches of the Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy and Surroundings, illus- 
trated with twenty heliotypes, etc., and por- 
traits of seven eminent leaders of the school. 
It treats in a bright and familiar way the his- 
tory of this famons institution which claims 
among its alamni such men as Webster, 
Sparks, Hildreth, Butler, Cass, Everett, Ban- 


Legendre, 11938 Broadway, New York city, 
under the head of Teachers’ Agencies. This is 
the fifth year of this Agency, and Prof Le- 
gendre tenders his services to teachers and 
school-officers in supplying positions and filling 
vacancies in professorships in colleges, princi- 
pals and assistants in schools, traveling com- 


panions for foreign travel, book-keepers, copy- 
ists; and is also prepared to recommend sing- 
ers, housekeepers, etc., to them who need their 
services. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle St., Boston, is a 
practical and experienced blackboard-maker. 
All work intrusted to him will be faithfully 
and thoroughly done; such work will stand 


the test of time, and it is cheap as his prices 
are reasonable. 


STUDENTS of Music, Literature and the fine 
Arts, will find valuable information in the 
New Calendar of the New-England Conserva- 


tory of Music, which will be sent free to all ap- 
Address E. TounJex, Franklin Sq, 
oston, Mass. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDCE. 


As all of our readers, on visiting New York, will de- 
sire to visit the Brooklyn Bridge the most direct route 
is as follows: Arriving at the Grand Central Depot, 
travel-stained, walk across the street to the Grand 
Union Hotel, wash up, obtain a gooa meal or lunch, 
then take the elevated train at thed oor, which in fifteen 
minutes will deposit you at the bridge entrance at the 
City Hall. If you walk over, thirty minutes will be 
consumed each way. Taking the up-town train at City 
Hall, on arriving at the Grand Union you will have 
consumed one hour and thirty minutes in transit and 
sight-seeing. Asa precaution, however, we advise our 
readers, on first arrival, to register, as the 450 rooms at 
this house are engaged early in the day; also hand your 
baggage-checks to Hotel Clerk, who will have it trans- 
ferred to and from Grand Central Depot free. Remem- 
ber that the Grand Union is the only strictly first-class 
Hotel in the Metropolis from whence direct and speedy 
communication is made to the Brooklyn Bridge; also 
that its accommodations are better and its charges more 
reasonable than any of its competitors, 


bs Charming features may be rendered actu- 
ally repulsive by blotches or pimples. Glenn's 
Soap remedies all complexion-blem- 
shes. 

Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic is admirably 


adapted for females in delicate health. Col- 
den’s ; no other. 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 


By Geo. F. Root and C. ©. Case. 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS, 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


bound in boards, Price, 35 cents, by mail; $3. 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 
single copy (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free, 


192 pages, printed on fine paper and nanepemete 
A 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


croft, and Robert T. Lincoln, with many de- 


PRS OERISE: { Cincinnati, 


“ Wells’ Health Renewer”’ restores | 


LES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School W. CLARK School 
Supplies. (Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) Stationery. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Danner Revolving Book fases. Teachers invited to 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


call. 
27 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, 


Perfect Lead - pencil 
Sharpener. 


We desire to call the attention of Teach- 
ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of -pencil Sharpeners, 
whereby the over-sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is pre- 
vented. The sharpener as now made is 
a most perfect and satisfactory article, 
and should be on the desk of every 
teacher and scholar. Will send sample 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 
for seventy-five cents. Agents Wanted. 
Address GEO. FROST & CO. 
420 tf 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 


Authors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1880. 


Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 (post-paid). 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 


1234 Nassau &t., New Veork. 


MPORTED GIFT BOOKS. 


“Colored engravings, very choice. Price from 10 
cents upwards. Beautiful books at 25 cents to 50 


BASS NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 
VIEWS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 
Books, Books in Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
Odd and Out-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited, 
A. 8. CLARK, 
34 Park Bow, New York. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
numbers. Also a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most comp 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 
Standard Books. Dime Question Books, The 
ts’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
isto rs Bar- 
can ry; ps ong 


deen’s Common School Law, Hughes 
School Supplies, 4 and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 


cents. DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams 8t., Chicago. 


Teaching, &c., &c. 
Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Balle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
should have Application-form. 5 ‘atled for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
American Sc: Institute 
EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern. 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
240 ax (1) 23 Union Square, New York, 


“Poreign’ TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until Tha 

MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO,, 
3 Hast 17th St. (Union Sqnare). 

ey ~Juvet’s Time and otber Globes, 417 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New Work. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors, Tators, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, etc., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex- 

Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


well-qua’ teachers for an 
8. Sells or rents school properties. veep 
Teachers’ applica -form and circular sent 
stamp ‘Address LOVELL & CO., 
16 Astor Pl., NEW YORK. 
on our books a large number of 
424 


N. B.—We have now 
calla for teachers,” 


ESTABLISHED 1872, 
American aud Eurepean 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov. 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
Ladies, well recommended. Sompecent advices given 
in choice of schools, PROF. LEGE! DRE (5th dg 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N.Y. 


N.B.— 
Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 


Several Hundred Calls 


for Teachers now on our books. We have had this 
season as many as 


386 A DAY. 


New ones are coming in daily. Teachers desiring 
positions should send for application-form and list of 
testimonials. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Manager,—L. B. LANDIS, Supt. City Schools. 


TEACHER, 
POSITION, 


IF YOU WANT Aj SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


D. F. DIMON, Manager. 
1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NATIONAL 
School Supply Bureau. 


WORDS. 
Fox LAKE, Wis., Ma 
Messrs :—As you recommended, I applied,to the Supt. 
of Schools in » Iowa. Last night I received 
notice of my appointment, Respectfully, 
LypIA HINMAN,. 
Fort PLArns, N. Y., May 28, 1883. 
Messrs :—I write to inform you that I have obtained 
the position of music-teacher at Mt. »Pa. Accept 
my many thanks for your kind attention to me since I 
registered with you. I remain, 
Yours respectfully, GRACE E. MARSH. 


For application-form and circular, address 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, 
426 h 87 Fifth Avenue, Ca1caGo, ILL. 


426 


ROCKWAYW Teachers’ Agenc 

BUILD’G., CHICAGO, will supply adle . and 

cialists, with good positions in the tral, 

estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 

he in public or private schools, Great demand for 
y tonchers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Buperintendents, Grade Teachers, 
8) 1 Teachers, cand Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 


at once, MON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


27 Teachers Wail, 


Times 


— 
— 
| 4 | 
\ 
| 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
| Or any information about school matters, write to 
= 
| 
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July 5, 1883. 


“Oh, my head, how it throbs ! I can’t sleep.” 


DAC.W. BENSON'S 
CELERY &CHAMOM/ILE P/LLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESSELY TO CURE 


with cURE HEADACHE or au xinos 
(FURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


«4m an old broken-down minister, and I thank God 
for your pills; they cured my neuralgia.’’—Rev. Dan’! 
“allen, Montevado, Florida. 


SMARIT, N A SPECIFIC FOR 
pilepsy, 
bone, 


Sickness, St. Vitus 


ism, Opium Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
Diseases, Dyspep- 


sia, Nervousness, 
CIOIN Q UIE R sick Headache, 
Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costi Nervous 
ci Troubles and 
— Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“T feel it my duty to recommend it.” 
Dr. dD. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa, 


Correspondence freely answered.-@0 


7) 
THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED. CO., ST. JOSEPH. Mo, 
_ At Draggists, C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. Y. 


REMEMBER THIS. 


If you are sick, Hop Bitters will surely aid Nature in 
making you well when all else fails, . 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering from 
any other of the numerous diseases of the stomach or 
bowels, it is your own fault if you remain ill, for Hop 
Bitters are a sovereign remedy in all such complaints, 

you are wasting away with any form of Kidney 
disease, stop tempting Death this moment, aud turn 
for acure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness, Nervous- 
ness, you will finda“ Balm in Gilead” in the use of 
Hop Bitters. 

If you are a trequenter or a resident of a miasmic 
district, barricade your system against the scgarge of 
all countries, — malarial, epidemic, bilious, and inter- 
mittent fevers,—by the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad breath, 

ns and aches, and feel miserable genersily, Hop 
itters will give you fair skin, rich blood, and sweetest 
breath, health, and comfort. 

In short, they cure all Diseases of the Stomach, 


Bowels, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright’s Dis- 
ease. $500 will be paid for a case they will not cure or 


help. 

That r, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, mother, 
or daughter, can be made the picture of health, by a 
few bottles of Hop Bitters, costing but a trifle. Will 
you let them suffer? 


AYER’S PILLS. 


A large proportion of the diseases which cause 
human suffering result from derangement of the 
stomach, bowels, and liver. AYER’S CATHARTIC 
PILLS act directly upon these organs, and are 
especially designed to cure the diseases caused 
by their derangement, including Constipation, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Headache, Dysen- 
tery, and a host of other ailments, for all of 
which they are a safe, sure, prompt, and pleasant 
remedy. The extensive use of these PILLS by 
eminent physicians in regular practice, shows 
unmistakably the estimation in which they are 
held by the medical profession. 

These PILLs are compounded of vegetable sub- 
stances only, and are absolutely free from calomel 
or any other injurious ingredient. 


A Sufferer from Headache writes: 

‘“‘AYER’S PILLS are invaluable to me, and are 
my constant companion. I have been a severe 
sufferer from Headache, and your PILLS are the 
onl — 1 could look to for relief. One dose 
will quickly move my bowels and free my head 
from pain. ‘They are the most effective and the 
easiest physic | have everfound. Itis a pleasure 
to me to speak in their praise, and I always do so 
when occasion offers. 

W. L. PAGE, of W. L. Page & Bro.” 

Franklin St., Richmond, Va., June 3, 1882. 

“T have used AYER’sS PILLs in numberless in- 
stances as recommended by you, and have never 
known them to fail to accomplish the desired re- 
sult. We constantly keep them on hand at our 
home, and prize them as a pleasant, safe, and 
reliable family medicine. FOR DYSPEPSIA 
they are invaluable, J.T. HAYES.” 

exia, Texas, June 17, 1882. 

The Rev. Francis B. HARLOWF, writing from 
Atlanta, Ga., says: *‘ For some years past I have 

en subject to constipation, from which, in 
Spite of the use of medicines of various kinds, 
I suffered increasing inconvenience, until some 
months ago I began taking AYER’S PILLS. The 

ve entirely corrected the costive habit, an 
have vastly improved my general health.” 


AYER’s CATHARTIC PILLS correct irregulari- 
ties of the bowels, stimulate the appetite and 
digestion, and by their prompt and thorough 
action give tone and vigor to the whole physical | 
economy. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


& week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


JOURNAL OF 
OF THE ORIENT. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Sweep the snow from thine own door; Spy 
not at the frost on another’s tiles.— Chinese. 


— This spring, even by the sweet tones of 
the female cuckoo, and by the fragrant winds 
of the Malaya Mountains, kills those who are 
separated from their beloved. In misfortune, 
alas! nectar itself transmutes to poison.—Hin- 
du ( Bhartrihari). 


— Is a man overtaken with ill-fortune, even 
a dwarf will heap injury upon him. Is an ele- 
phant caught and sunk in a morass, a frog will 
perch upon his head: — Hindu (Kavitamr- 
takupa). 

— Who, now, are destitute of sight? They 
who do not perceive the future world. Say, 
say, who are the deafest ? Those who do not 
listen to good advice. 

Who is dumb? He who does not know how 
to say kind things at the proper time.—Hindu 
(Dampati’ siksha and Prasnottara- Mala). 


— Ifa fool hears, in a conversation of people 
together, good discourse and bad, he will take 
up for himself the bad, as the swine does filth. 

If, on the other hand, the wise man hears 
both good ‘and bad discourse, he will take up 
the good, as the swan extracts the milk from 
the water.—Hindu (Panchatantra). 

— The goose and the paddy-bird are of one 
color, and frolic in the same pool; the 
extracts the milk from the water, and the 
— drinks the mire. — Hindu (Kabir), 

n. 


— Beautiful is the appearance of a noble 
man, when he is making known to the world 
the fine qualities of others. The rays of the 
moon, when he is opening the calyx of the 
night-lotuses, have a doubled brightness.— 
Hindu (Vasavadatta). 

— Asacalf, though put among a thousand 
cows, finds his mother, so a deed, though done 
in time gone by, flies to find the doer.—Hindu 
(Panchatantra). 


— The spirit of the wise attains to a higher 
possession even through what annoys and of- 
fends. A glowing coal will shine all the 
brighter by reason of the ashes. 


— The excellent, even through intercourse 
with the bad, become never disloyal to their 
inborn character. Cuckoos, though they may 
dwell in companionship with cranes, never 
cease from their sweet notes of song. 


— What is beautiful by nature needs no 
adorning. We do not have to rub down a 
pearl upon a polishing-stone.— Hindu ( Drish- 
tanta Sataka). 

— The sandal-tree never ceases to exhale its 
fragrance, even when it is felled to the earth. 
The stately elephant, even in old age, never 
loses his relish for sport. The sugar-cane 
keeps its sweetness, carry it whither you will. 
A noble man, even under pressure of sharp 
trial, will never lose his poise and ‘exalted 
character. 

— Superior qualities of soul in a brilliant 
mind are exceptionally charming. A jewel 
shines all the more brightly when set in gold. 
Hindu ( Vriddha Chanakya). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONTENT. 

I wait no ships from Ind or Afric’s shore, 

Nor gaze expectant o’er a distant sea; 
The music at my feet in ocean’s roar 

Is mine,—so let it be. 
High on the wintry cliffs the billows break, 

Or summer surges crown the shingly beach: 
Thc se shall a glory or a pleasure make; 


The ships I may not reach. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


I3@- The Diamond Dyes for family use have 
no equals, All popular colors easily dyed, fast 
and beautiful. 10 cents a package for any 
color. 


— "Little girl, do you know whose house 


this is ?”’ asked a’solemn-looking old man of a 


bright child seated on the church-steps. “ Yes, 
sir, it?s God’s; but he aint in,’’ she added, as the 
old gentleman was about to walk up the steps; 
‘* and his agent’s gone to Europe.”’ 


Bap Cask or St. Virus DANcE. — Minis- 
ter, is the singular name of a town situated in 
Auglaize Co., Ohio, It is the residence of Mr. 
J. Brandewie, who writes: *‘ Samaratin Ner- 
vine permanently cured my son of a bad case 
of St. Vitus Dance.” $1.50. 


— Professional teachers should be men of 
science; their power of prevision should en- 
able them to construct wisely and well: and 
the power of revision, to reconstruct on a ra- 
tional basis. This reconstructive ability should 
determine three things: existing defects, their 
cause, and their cure. : 


—A good Baptist clergyman, of Bergen, 
N. Y., a strong temperancejman, suffered with 
kidney trouble, neuralgia, and dizziness almost 
to blindness, over two years after he was told 
that Hop Bitters would cure him, because he 
was afraid of and prejudiced against ‘‘ Bitters. 
Since his cure he says none need fear, but trust 
in Hop Bitters. 


EDUCATION. 


— Cultivate presence of mind, for it often 
forms the round of security in the ladder of life. 
— There are few things reason can discover 
with so much certainty and ease as its own in- 
sufficiency. 


— ‘* From the worst stages of Heart Disease 
I consider myself cured by the use of Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator. T. M. Towns, Til- 
ton, N, H.”’ Thirty years have proved the 


Heart Regulator a sure remedy, Sold by drug- 
gists at $1.00 per bottle. 


— “When did the first train leave Austin 
for San Antonio?” asked a stranger at the 
railway depot at Gilhooly. ‘‘ The first train 
left for San Antonio when the road was com- 
pleted between the two cities: that was about 
two years ago. You don’t expect to go over on 
it, do you ?’—Tezas Siftings. . 

— Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure consists of inter- 
nal and external treatment, and contains no 
poisonous drugs. 


—We may live without poetry, music, or art; 

We may live without friends; we may live 
without heart, 

We may live without hope, we may live with- 
out books, 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks, 


— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla operates radically 
upon and through the blood, and is a safe, re- 
liable, and absolute cure for the various dis- 
eases, complaints,,and disorders due to de- 


aay, or to any constitutional taint or infec- 
tion, 


— *A favor well bestowed is almost as 
great an honor to him who confers it as to him 
who receives it. 

—,Wound no man’s feelings unnecessarily. 
There are thorns in abundance in the path of 
human life. 

— It is not half so much what we do for an- 
other as what we enable him to do for him- 
self, that is of value to him. 


— A well-known preacher makes the recom- 
mendation of Ayer’s Pills a matter of religious 
duty. When people are bilious and dyspeptic, 
what they need 1s the Gospel of Health. In such 


cases the best creed to swallow consists of 
thirty sugar-coated articles in a pill-box. 


— Society may as properly require a prepara- 
tory training of the teacher, as of the lawyer, 
the physician, or the divine; it has as clear a 
right in the first case as in the others, to pro- 
tect itself from empiricism. 


PRooF EVERYWHERE, 
If an invalid or sick person has the least 


to cure them, they can find cases exactly like 
their own, in their own neighborhood, with 
proof positive that they can be easily and per- 
manently cured at a trifling cost,—or ask your 
druggists or physician. 

GREENWICH, Feb, 11, 1880, 

Hop Bitters Co.—Strs—I was given up b 
doctors to die of scrofula consumption. Two 
bottles of your Bitters cured me. 
LeRoy BREWER. 


— Flattery is often a traffic of mutual mean- 
ness, where, although both parties intend de- 
ception, neither are deceived. 


— Emulation is lively and generous; envy, 
base and malicious. 

—Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all forms 
of Heart Disease, nevousness, and sleepless- 
ness. 

— They were looking at a painting. ‘“‘It’s 
perfectly lovely,’ said she; but what makes 
the animals look so queer? They dont’t look 
a bit natural.” ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘‘ they look 
all right a little way off. They are foreshort- 
ened, you know.” ‘ Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ they 
do look short,—that is perfectly correct; but 
there aren’t four of them, George,—at least I 
can see but three.”’ 

— ‘Dr, Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 
Pills cured my severe headache. Mrs. A. Dress- 
ler, Milton, Pa. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Yi wish to dispose , and we will make 
offer for Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St.,, N.Y. City. s6%e0w 


doubt of the power and efficacy of Hop Bitters M 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


Owing to the frequent solicitations of members and 
others secure for them positions as amanuenseés, 
book-k rs, , shorthand writers, type- writers, 
and confidential clerks, during their school. vacations, 
and as a permanent employment, and on the other 
hand, to the Seqpent calls for persons educated for 
such services, we have decided to extend the usefulness 
of the Bureau to this class of patrons, and shall proceed 
immediately to circularize the cities where such services 
are required. Now is the time to register for access to 
this department and for the autumn schools. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
434 tf 16 Hawley Street, 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langu 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Calendar, containing full par- 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Tl Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the strar. 


eS. COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE. 
XFORD, GEORGIA. 

Bmory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina on feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For fall information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G, 
HayYGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 
Study. For ladies and meg Expenses, $123— 
192. New Buildings. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth we Hanover, N.H. Address the 
ident, or Prof. KE. k. RUGGLES. 344 ax 


OBES, author of Zlocution Simplified 147 Tremont 
cor. of West St., Boston. 408 y 


48S. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston, 
Entrance , June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, : 


cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


| | ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address CuAs. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 ax 


MEX WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location <p. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . C. V. Principal. 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. Patronised by half the States in the Union. 
H, BaRLow, A.M., pal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


or catalogue or ‘ormation, address, ow 
tain, LN. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
. For circular and farther particulars apply at the 
001, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Becton. 
381 OrTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, t. 6, 1883, 

Address H. Russmxt, pal. 

STATE SCHOOL, 


of nay, two years. A Special and Ad- 
course 
vanced Course Pty. classes of students. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREmNOUGH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Wednesday 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 
on 
dress Miss ELLEN YDB, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sezes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypExN, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. AGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, W807 Mass, 
8 For Both Bezer. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 
PREPARATORY. 

GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
Fe I. Common branches. and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 

EN ACADEM Institute, and 
“Rast Greenwich, 


$5 S20 Vo-Fortiana, Me. 


BINDERS 


| 
_ 
| 
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THE LANCUACE 


Pen and Picture Series, 
Embraces THE CHILD’S BOOK OF LANCUACE, in Four Numbers, 


For use in Primary Schools, based u a course of conversational picture-lessons, the results of which are to 
be written in the pages of the bodks and Letters and Lessons in Language, in Two SERIES OF Four 
NUMBERS EAOR, which continues the course in Grammar Schools, creating occasion for the natural use of lan- 
-forms, without anticipating the study of Grammar, before it can be profitably taken. 
he Series combines the advantages of both oral and text-book instruction. Words are treated as concrete 

and pictorial terms, i//ustration taking for the most the place commonly given to definition. The pupil is 
tangot by what he does, making steps of his own, which, being expressed in written form, remain to be retraced 
at will. The following are apparent distinctive features: 
1. Best because most natural language culture. 3. Oral instruction in permanent form. 
2. Easy grading for composition. 4. A practical course in writing. 

A complete set of the Child’s Book (including teacher’s edition), for examination, will be forwarded, post- 
paid, to any teacher or school officer, on receipt of 50 cts, Sample copies of Letters and Lessons, 10 cts. each. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New Werk, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


427 
Au Eclectic, Literary Weekly. 


CGCOOD LITERATURE price, $1.50 Year. 


It = the best articles from the English periodicals; reviews of the leading new books, with extracts from 
them; full literary intelligence, and questions and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 
“One of the most valuable of our weekly literary; “ It is likely to become one of the most important liter- 
journals, Its selections made with excellent judgment | ary journals in the country.’’—Boston Even'g Traveller. 


and its criticisms of current literature crisp and satis-| “ It contains each week a most admirable condensa- 
factory.” —Our Continent. tion of what is being done in the entire world of let- 


“It is very good every week.”"— The late J. T. Fields. | ters.”"—Southern Churchman. 
Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Copies. 9" Canvassers wanted in every town, and the most liberal induce 
THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; *“‘ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Cepyright sales for six menths, 32,542 
volumes. 

Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, includin 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 

A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Rng.,; 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 


ments offered. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


GERMAN BOOKS, 
By James H. WoRMAN, A.M., PH.D. 
Chautauqua, First and Second Book. 
Elementary and Complete Grammars. 
Elementary and Collegiate Readers. 
German Echo (Conversation) and Copy Books 
Address HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! Agent, 
420 32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 


the 


L OF EDUCATION. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. .- 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and examination, 
405 tf GILSON, Agent. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Heaxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclegy; $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical °9 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .7 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, - 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1. 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Aducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154zz 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE KOVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


43 Bleeker St. 


F kli Al 5 School R Maps Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
The ran in £e r a, s = — cs te For Catalogue and particulars address 
3 THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
Worcester’s New Spellers, E Es 399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 
&o, &o., &e. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
BOSTON: WILLIAM ” im] German Classics Students 
47 Franklin Street. 404 Zz ready aid $1. 1.95 
Putnam’s Sorles Atlases vols.) 760. to $26 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 13 Brosdway. The Advanced Botonce Series (is vols.),” 
Godwin’s dograp n 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; for 1:98 
omsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; “” Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Keetel’s French Course 416 15 Gromfield St., Boston. | Ireland’s Pocket Classical 765 
Beed and Kellegg’s G ied Lessens in Eng- Kl ’e Poesie fur Haus und Bohule, 1.25 
a lish and Higher Lessens in English; Day’s Paychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logto 
Ves rne’s a 
Le Duc’s Learn to Draw. 2.00 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.. PUBLISHERS, | Le Ducts Learning te 


MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, °28 Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
15 Bromfield St. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 
Educational Publishers, Language Series. | BOSTON. 
S7 Franklin Street, - - BOSTON. yy 
Astor Pisco, YORE GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 


ROYSE’S American Literature, — NEW YORE. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 


Maps, APPLETON'S Young Chemist, Wabash Ave. 

Map-cases, | PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 
an 

Spri Map- 
rollers, CHARLES H. WHITING, 

ty (Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 

27 So. 6th St. PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 
PHILA. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A GOOD BOOK TO READ. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, | 


Is a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
profit during the idle hours of Vacation. 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. co., 
830 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
| Address as above. 306 tf cow 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 


National Subscription Agenc 
Oldest of the Lind the 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLus RATEs. Send 
stamp for Ee Catalogae. Teach- 
ers supplied Books, and Station 
ery of every at wholesale rates, 
A fall line of SoHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 


THE PEOPLE’S PHONOGRAPHY. 


THE REPORTER’S ART SIMPLIFIED Price, $1.00 pa 
te » $1.00. application. School 8 li inds, 

Rev. Jos. HAMMOND, MO N EY, A HENRY DYES co. 
Clifftondale, Mass. 253 22 eld St,, Boston, Mass. 


F. W. CHRI 


STERN 
37 W. 234 Street, New York. CARL SOHOENHOF, 


146 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A COURSE OF FRENCH INSTRUCTION 
with the spoken and written Language and ending with 
ust Out: LA PAROLE FRANCAISE L, SAUVEUR and A. N 
Who desire to soquaint themscives With the may following 
° A 
address, after the of July DR. L. SAUVEUR, Aimherst, Mase 


JOHN WANAMAK 
Philadelphia. 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


NEW EDITION 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & CoO., 


421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
War Songs! 


Anniversaries and Soldiers’ Gatherings, 


Choruses Arranged for Male Voices, 
Piano or Organ Accompaniment. 


PRICE: 50 cts. Paper; 60 cts. Boards; 75 cts. (loth. 


CAMP FIRES 


When the 
there will 


after this, 


©) be a new enthusiasm, since the love for the old son 
90 | has revived, and this capital collection is just what 
10/ wanted for Grand Army singers. Music simple, and 


all with Piano or Organ accompaniment ; and all the 
great favorites are here. 


War Songs, 


has ninety six peges, is in large octavo form, and 
contains nearly a hundred songs and hymns. It con- 
tains all the songs recently given at the most success- 
fal Grand Army Concert, in Mechanics’ Grand Hall, 
Boston; and soldiers and all others will find this a fine 
collection for concerts and social singing. 

Abundant provision is made for MeMORIAL and 
Funeral occasions. 

Malled, Post-free, for Retall Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


421 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
PorRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA, 
The Normal Readers. 
& 16 Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 


‘Raub’s Arithmetics. 

KEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 


wed Raub’s Language Series. 
sh Ave, (Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. 


Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY'’S GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


AN EDITION OF 


ngland 


$5|MESERVEY'S BOOKKEEPING, 


SINGLE ENTRY, 


is now published, Specially adapted for use in 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


and ACADEMIES, attention 
invited to 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, 


which is very popular and is to day widely used. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


For HIGH 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, based upon the system 
of Mineralogy by Prof. J. D. Dana. mbracing an 
extended Treatise of Chrystallography and Physical 
Mineralogy. By Edw. 8. Dana, Curator of Mineral- 
ogy, Yale College, with the codperation of James D. 
Dana. Illustrated by upwards of 800 wood-cuts and 
one colored plate. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Price, $3.50. 

In this revised edition, the chief additions are con- 
tained in four supplementary chapters, covering about 
fifty pages. Of these two are devoted to descriptions of 
new instruments and methods of research in Chrystal- 
lography and Physical Mineralogy ; and the others to 
brief descriptions of the minerais recently announced, 
and a concise statement of important new facts in re- 
gard to the characters or occurrence of old species. A 
number of new figures are introduced in illustrations of 
these subjects. The work has been repaged; and a new 
index, much more complete than the former one, has 
been added. Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


New York. J. W. & Sons’ New Descrip. Catalog gratis. 


Helectic Educational Series. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Brag 
School Officers to the folowine 


New Text, New Illustrations, 
features not found in any other 


New 


Descriptive Circulars 
Surnished on application. 


537 Walnunt Street, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


& Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
portant New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
New Eclectic Geographies. 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


series. 


White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
' The Electic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thalheimer’s General History. 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


and terms fer sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


Publishers, 


on.” 
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